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THE ROYAL WEDDING 


WEDDING is, according to all poets, and accord- 

ing to all prose writers who follow in their 
train, a thing apart from the ordinary stress and storm 
of daily life—a thing of a peculiar sanctity. As to 
which one may refer the curious inquirer to a very 
special and very brilliant phrase of Alfred de Musset, 
who personally had no chance on the road which not 
the less he pointed out to his fellow men. A Royal 
Wedding is, again, a thing apart in itself. The tittle- 
tattle of diplomacy is sometimes perforce silent on such 
an occasion. There was no room for 
rather 


such stuff, or 
no room could be accorded to such stuff, when 
the Prince of Wales became the husband of Princess 
Alexandra, as she then was. 
sometimes well. 


History repeats itself, 
It has never repeated itself better 
than in the new wedding alliance between England and 
Denmark. The mind of the spectator of the pageant 
of a few days past goes back to the enlacement between 
two nations which found expression ina deathless work. 
According to a recent critic that enlacement was due 
to Shakespeare's actual presence at Elsinore. Be that 
asit may there has always been kinship between the 


Norse kings of the sea and their 
There w 


English successors. 
was some grudgingness in /amilet, there is none 
how. ‘There is no need to retrace legend or history. 
Denmark and England are allied, not for the first ~ 
in bonds far beyond and above the noisy trouble « 
politic disturbances. So should it be, so is it, and so 
mote it be for all time. 

As to the popular view of a great matter, it has 
spoken for itself in the orderliness which accompanied 
the enthusiasm of the crowds who assembled to catch 
even a glimpse of the wedding procession. Such crowds 
are peculiar to Kngland. You may search ‘the Con- 
tinent’ through onl through, and not discover so 
patient and so need "aati: a folk gathered together 
in its masses. There is brutality, no doubt, in Engl: und 
as elsewhere, but there is also enduring loyalty to the 
best form of government that has yet ise discovered. 


Registered as a Newspaper 


ON A RECENT REPORT 


T’ is a common belief, and in our opinion a just one, 

that the greater institutions of this country have 
deteriorated very much of late. Nobody doubts that 
our Parliamentary system, for example, is in a pro- 
nounced state of decay ; ; and which of her institutions 
had England most reason to boast, and which of them 
is the most important of all? Her Parliament, will be 
the answer from nine men out of ten. In fact, however, 
there is another institution which, though it has never 
been bragged of so much, is of more importance still. 
We speak of the Bench; and we take it as a thing 
fortunate beyond all terms of gratitude that while the 
authority of Governments sickens and declines, and 
while ‘the august Mother of Parliaments’ becomes 
much of a sloven and a little of a drab, we have in the 
Bench an abiding body of sound learning, constant 
assiduity, tireless patience, the loftiest impartiality, 
and independence unapproachable. ‘That is the firmest 
stand-by that a nation can have, as they know in the 
United States ; where also a certain rottenness in other 
institutions is distinctly visible. 

Therefore, when we consider the extremely dis- 
quieting position of the Rhodesian affair, and re- 
member that at any rate some portion of it has come 
under the survey of Her Majesty’s judges, we are 
hopeful that the whole matter and all the accused will 
be dealt with at last as becomes the honour of England 
and the dignity of her appointed Government. When 
the proceedings which are now going on in the Lord 
Chief Justice’s Court have come to an end, no matter 
how, others which are at many points entirely indepen- 
dent and of far greater moment will have to begin. Of 
course we know what pains are taken to stifle all 
reference to these other proceedings. It is hardly 
permitted to mention them; the plea being that the 
Jameson and certain other persons should not 
That is perfectly true, and more than 
unobjectionable. But to say that Mr. Rhodes ought 
to be indicted is not to say that Dr. Jameson or any- 
body else is innocent or ought to be condemned. Dr. 


case of Dr. 
be prejudiced. 


Jameson’s case is quite untouched by the assertion that 
another person ought not to escape trial; neither is it 
touched by the expression of a fear that this is a matter 
in which expediency-considerations of a low order are 
at war with expediency-considerations of the foremost 
rank. The higher should prevail. The lower should 
not be allowed to take advantage from lapse of time or 
lapse of public interest, which seem to be reckoned 
upon so much for putting justice into the background. 
On these accounts, we cannot permit the findings of 
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the Cape Committee of Inquiry to go unnoticed. ‘This 
committee was appointed by the Cape Parliament to 
look more particularly into the conduct of the late 
Prime Minister of the Colony, Mr. Rhodes; and their 
main conclusions, as taken from the report in the Times, 
are these. 

The Committee report that no member of the then 
Colonial Government, except the Prime Minister, had 
any knowledge or suspicion of the intention to send an 
armed force across the border of the South African 
Republic. The Committee are convinced that the 
stores and workshops of the De Beers mine were used 
for the storage and for the unlawful exportation of 
arms destined for the South African Republic in con- 
nection with this inroad. But the local directors of the 
mine emphatically denying all guilty knowledge, the 
Committee must acquit them of anything beyond 
negligence. ‘That, however, the Committee says, * must 
have been very marked’; and further says that it 
is not conceivable that such proceedings could have 
been permitted without the knowledge and approval of 
the chairman and life-governor, Mr. Rhodes. With 
regard to the Chartered Company, ‘the Committee 
find that the principal officials in Cape Town either 
knew or were in a_ position to have known 
of the existence of this plot. Two at least of 
the directors, Mr. Beit and the Right Hon. Cecil 
Rhodes, were active promoters and moving spirits 
throughout . . . Asregards Mr. Rhodes the Committee 
can come to no other conclusion than that he was 
thoroughly acquainted with the preparations that led to 
the inroad, and that in his capacity as controller of the 
three great joint stock companies—the British South 
Africa, the De Beers, and the Goldfields of South 
Africa—he directed and controlled the combination 
which rendered such a proceeding as the Jameson raid 
possible.” The Committee has something to say about 
the communications between Mr. Rhodes and Dr. 
Jameson at the last moment. This we do not quote, 
except to notice that the Committee say of Mr. Rhodes’s 
message of the 29th of December, which strongly ob- 
jected to the contemplated movement into the Transvaal, 
that ‘more than half of it, strangely enough, has no 
reference to the contemplated inroad, and is not ex- 
plained by any evidence before the Committee. And 
this message could not be sent on the 29th because the 
wires were cut. By noon next day the line was open again. 
‘The message, however, was never forwarded at all.’ 
* Upon these facts it would appear that Mr. Rhodes did 
not direct or approve’ of the raid ‘at the precise time’ 
when it was carried out. ‘ But the Committee cannot find 
that the fact relieves Mr. Rhodes from responsibility for 
the unfortunate occurrence which took place.” 

The report from which these extracts are taken is 
signed by all the members of the Committee; but by 
one of them subject to certain ‘views’ set forth in a 
separate report. The upshot of these views is that 
without better evidence, ‘ without most cogent evidence, 
a conclusion involving the complicity of Mr. Rhodes 
cannot be entertained; for that would ‘amount to 
finding that the late Prime Minister had been 
deliberately plotting to {subvert the independence of 
the South African Republic, and also that ‘in acting 
and by telegraph he had stated what he wished to be 
read in a manner wholly different from what he in- 
tended.’ ‘Not Proven, in short, is the verdict of this 
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one committee man out of seven. This is but mild 
dissent, taking very little indeed from the findings of 
the majority-report which Sir Thomas Upington also 
signs. We repeat these findings from the T'%mes 
because all the other morning papers did not fully 
report them; because they are of great significance 
in themselves and as coming from no unfriendly 
court; and because it is clear that, for reasons 
which are either insufficient or intolerable, there 
is a strong indisposition to arraign in this affair a 
greater than Dr. Jameson. If no offence was committed 
against the Transvaal Republic, of course there is an 
end of the matter for all who have at any time been 
accused of offending. If otherwise, there must be better 
reasons for not putting Mr. Rhodes on his defence than 
have yet been whispered or cried aloud. That he has 
done great things for Rhodesia—what has that to do 
with it’ That he loves his country, that he is a very 
clever man, that it is believed he can help a good many 
other men to make their fortunes, that the capital invested 
in Rhodesia will be in some part lost if he is meddled 
with, that therefore a large number of investors 
desire that he be let alone—what reasons are these for 
declining to put Mr. Rhodes on trial, considering the 
prima facie case against him? ‘They are no reasons, 
but feeble, foolish, or impudently immoral pretexts. 
Justice is mocked by them and the country disgraced. 
These are the so-called reasons that are cried aloud, 
Of some that are whispered we say nothing, for they 
are most likely slanderous. But of others that are 
suspected we say that they are the worst of all. Put 
together under one head and plainly stated, they come 
to this: Though Mr. Rhodes is indeed a British sub- 
ject, he is too great a man to be seriously incommoded 
by Her Majesty’s Government. Even though the 
strongest evidence appeared that he contrived an 
extension of the Rhodesian domain by unlawful 
and outrageous means, it would not do to call 
him to account in the usual way. For he is 
very popular in South Africa. He is of the 
loftiest pride. He is a man of Napoleonic daring in 
the execution of Napoleonic schemes. There is no 
knowing what the consequence would be of attempting 
to place him in the hands of a police-constable even of 
the highest rank. Put into plain English, so runs the 
suspected consideration of policy. We profoundly hope 
that it has no substantial existence, and therefore, that 
there can never be any need of describing its true 
character in language equally plain. 





THE BURNS CENTENARY 


HE [principal use of a Centenary, as generally 
understood, is to confer a temporary greatness 

on the local promoters. This recognition of the local 
authority duly honoured, it may be admitted that the 
celebration of a Centenary may fulfil many other useful 
purposes ; such as that of instructing people who might 
otherwise forget, in the lives and achievements of their 
greatest men ; in admonishing them as to the poets they 
should read and Jearn; in reviving memories, too apt 
to decay, of past achievement. Certainly this present 
age, which may be sinking fast into the decrepitude 
which the younger critics proclaim, has not, so far, 
observed the centenary of any ignoble or base person. 
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The men whom of late years we have exhorted each 
other to remember and to admire after a hundred years, 
have been one and all worthy of that honour. If a 
nation is to be judged according to the men it honours 
after death, then, assuredly, is this Island of Great 
Britain, which remembers its great men of the past, 
worthy of receiving even more great men in the future. 
The two addresses of Lord Rosebery, spoken at Dum- 
fries on the celebration of Tuesday 21st July, were re- 
markably effective specimens of the oration which 
js purely eulogy. A fine literary quality, however, was 
conspicuous from beginning to end. ‘There is not a 
single living literary man by profession, not one living 
critic by profession, who could have turned out a 
more admirable piece of work than Lord Rosebery’s 
morning address. ‘Thus, in speaking of the funeral, a 
hundred years ago, he said: ‘ In this place, and in this 
day, it all seems present to us—the house of anguish, 
the thronged churchyard, the weeping neighbours. We 
feel ourselves part of the mourning crowd; we hear 
their volleys and their muffled drums; we bow our 
heads as the coffin passes, and acknowledge with tears 
‘ie inevitable doom. Pass, heavy hearse, with thy 
weary freight of shattered hopes and exhausted frame ; 
pass, with thy simple pomp of fatherless bairns, and 
sad, moralising friends; pass with the sting of death 
to the victory of the grave: pass with the perishable 
“nd leave us the eternal. It is rare to be fortunate in 
life; it is infinitely rarer to be fortunate in death. 
“ Happy in the occasion of his death,” as ‘Tacitus said 
of Agricola, is not a common epitaph. It is emphati- 
cally easy to know how to live, but it is beyond all 
option and choice to compass the more difficult art of 
knowing when and how to die. 

Other passages might be quoted of even greater force 
and beauty. ‘This one, however, is enough to show not 
only that Lord Rosebery was perfectly competent to 
pronounce the oration, but that he was also fitted for 
the task by a deep and thorough knowledge of the poet 
and his work, and that he was able to bring to the task 
a literary finish which may be, and doubtless is, envied 
by nine-tenths of the people who wield the professional 
pen. We have often ventured to differ in these columns 
with Lord Rosebery’s utterances and opinions, but we 
shall henceforth expect from him in all literary matters 
the highest literary finish. 

The Scottish cult of Robert Burns may be, and has 
been, explained in a great many ways. Burns came at 
a time when Seottioh literature was at a low ebb. 
Burns gave Scotland a collection of poems when there 
were no other Scottish poets in the world. Burns gave 
his countrymen something to be proud of; he glorified 
one of the national dialects ; he kept alive the national 
tradition. As Lord Rosebery said, ‘ His Scottish notes 
rang through the world. He preserved the Scottish 
language for ever. All this is, no doubt, quite true ; 
bet. thie real reason, the one reason, the only reason 
adequate to explain the Scottish enthusiasm for Burns 
is the fact that he is, without any doubt, a very great 
poet. We need go no further. The whole wank is 
agreed upon this point ; therefore all Scots are right to 
speak of him with an affection much more fervid, more 


| Passionate, more real than that which we ourselves 


entertain for some of our poets. Your Scot will orate 
more readily and fluently about Burns than will your 
South Briton about ‘Wullie Shakespeare. If one 
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might guess about Tuesday in Dumfries, one might 
boldly report that at many a festive board, late that 
evening, the more enthusiastic of the worshippers had 
one faut: on the table and one on the chair, their 
hands grasping those of their neighbours, singing with 
a will, and with perfervid lungs 

An’ here’s a han’, my trusty fiere, 
An’ gie’s a han’ o’ thine. 

The question how far Burns is read outside Scot- 
land seems to us perfectly easy to answer, though there 
has been some discussion upon it, and certain Scots of 
more than common enthusiasm have given their opinions 
with heat. It is quite beyond doubt that the dialect 
in which Burns wrote is a great bar to the popularity 
of his work. People—English people—of cultivation 
read some of him; English people who are not culti- 
vated read none of him. Outside Scotland, very few, 
indeed, can be found who have read Burns from begin- 
ning toend. The dialect, indeed, is much more diffi- 
cult than is generally believed by those who have read 
the verses generally chosen for anthologies. Let us open 
Burns's poetry at random. In one page alone, we note the 
following nouns—all unknown to the poor Englishman 
—a ratton: a midden hole: a winze: a blype: a shaw: 
a wiel: a keek: awintle: a graip: we find the following 
verbs; they hoy’t: they hecht: she gaedscrieven: it 
cookit: he haurls. The poem from which we quote is, in 
fact, absolutely unintelligible unless provided with foot- 
notes. Those who know the language can, of course, 
appreciate the poet to the full. Fortunately it is not all so 
crabbed: there are,as we know, passages and whole poems 
of exquisite beauty which the ordinary Englishman can 
thoroughly appreciate. And the reality, the insight, 
the sympathy, the humanity of the poet, find no admirers 
warmer or more constant than those to whom the dialect 
is a vexation. 

It is quite impossible for any one, even at a centenary, 
to speak of Burns without alluding tearfully to those 
‘little weaknesses’; those ‘deplorable’ love-affairs of 
his: that thirst for whisky: which at one time pained 
his most religious friends. Now one would not go so 
far as to say that without these lamentable slips 
there would have been no Burns; but we may quite 
fairly lay down the opinion that the poet is made up of 
the man—all the man—not bits and snippets of the 
man ; all the man, virtues and vices and everything ; 
they all go to make the poet. Suppose we had before us 
the poetry of an imperfect, or in another sense perfect, 
Burns, with the little weaknesses left out. What would 
be the result? The weakness missing would be at the 
last a strength missing. The dallyings gone, the potency 
too would be gone. There would be something much to 
seek in that punch-bowl—that glorious punch-bowl— 
which contains the poetry of Robbie Burns. 


PUBLIC WANT OF BUSINESS 


(‘ ATECHISM of Mr. Balfour on the state of public 

business has been pretty rife this week, nor is the 
pertinacity of tle Opposition unintelligible. It has 
grown sleek on the corpse of the dear dead Education 
Bill; fresh meat was thrown to it on Monday; the 
chances are that it will soon be provided with another 
fine meal or two. Mr. Balfour's curious optimism is 
not shared, we imagine, by many of his followers. He 
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has done well under the circumstances to suspend the 
twelve o'clock rule, and Sir William Harcourt’s com- 
plaint that closure by all-night sittings is worse than 
closure by compartments was pressed to absurd lengths. 
His confidence, however, that the small hours will be 
devoted to rapid and non-controversial discussion is 
destined to be rather rudely shaken. That kind of legis- 
lation does not abound in Democratic assemblies, more 
especially with an Opposition as argumentative as the 
present. Sir John Lubbock promptly undeceived him 
as to the character of the London University Bill, and 
similar disillusionments may be expected in the near 
future. Mr. Balfour, therefore, would have been wise 
had he contented himself with those Bills that ‘ must” be 
passed, and left the ‘ ought to bes’ to sink. As matters 
stand, he has surrendered the control of public business 
to Sir William Harcourt to a very considerable extent, 
and that politician does not seem inclined to accept his 
duties in a spirit of chastened responsibility. 

The presumption is that, in the end, Mr. Balfour will 

have to put up with little besides the Bills that he 
regards as imperative, not optional, together with the 
Irish Land Bill, should the Nationalists so dispose. We 
confess that the Standard’s objections to agrarian 
legislation which resolves itself into a race against 
time, seem a good deal to the point. Irish landlords 
have the right to be heard by a Unionist Government, 
and Mr. Carson’s bitter complaint of ‘Tuesday last, if 
rather exaggerated, has a considerable basis in fact. 
Mr. Gerald Balfour is inevitably driven to make short 
work of amendments that deserve consideration, with the 
result that his measure is shaping intoa piece of rather un- 
safe experimentalism. Still it has the merit of disproving 
the Radical taunt that the Unionist Party cares nothing 
for the Irish peasantry. The other Bills enumerated by 
Mr. Arthur Balfour possess merits of a far more 
positive kind, particularly the Light Railways, the Coal 
Mines Bill, and the Trades Conciliation Bill. They 
belong to that class of useful, yet unsensational law- 
making that the country approved at the General 
Election. They will give definite benefit to important 
industries without setting employed at loggerheads 
with employers, or confiscating somebody's property in 
the interest of somebody else. The Scots and Irish 
Rating Bills are the logical complements of the English 
measure, and they will give a substantial lift to agricul- 
ture, even if they annoy disingenuous Radicals who 
know next to nothing about that pursuit. The Uganda 
Railway Bill, again, commends itself to every Imperialist 
worthy of the name, as means to development in one 
sense, and as a safeguard against aggression in another. 
Altogether the Session is likely to prove far from 
barren, though the crop saved looks meagre enough 
when compared with the early promise. 

At the same time the end of the Session will find 
the Unionist party inclined to be very sorry for 
itself. What is the good, asked Sir James Fergusson 
on Monday, of a majority of 150 if no use is made of 
it? It seems to have escaped him that such an over- 
whelming predominance may hinder rather than hasten 
public business. But the warning of the Session, as 
we are aware by now, should be digested rather by the 
Cabinet than by the ordinary Unionist M.P. Indeed, 
when so admirable a measure as the Benefices Bill has 
to be abandoned, the private member has obviously no 
voice at all in public affairs. Even the Ministry will 
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condemn itself to impotency if it proceeds without prepa- 
ration and without concert. A Queen’s Speech containing 
a casual enumeration of election pledges is not a hopeful 
beginning to a serious Session. ‘The Government must 
know its own mind, and act upon that knowledge. It 
must concentrate its energies, if necessary, upon one 
important Bill, and if that proposal is imperilled by 
the rest of the programme, the others must be remorse- 
lessly sacrificed on the first opportunity. We do not 
want another series of dissolving views, but steady 
persistency in undertakings that are capable of accom- 
plishment. Fortunately the errors of the Government 
proceeded from inexperience, and they can be retrieved 
next year. Mr. Balfour’s speech of last week is a 
guarantee against any more monster lists of attractions, 
and, that being the case, he can rely upon the loyalty 
of the party to produce a creditable performance. 


VENEZUELA AND ARBITRATION 
OPIOUS documents dealing with the Venezuelan 
question, important and unimportant, have been 
published by the 7%mes during the last ten days, and a 
blue book of no contemptible proportions, on which it 
is too early to express an opinion, has been presented to 
Parliament. The unimportant part of the said question 
is, we need hardly say, our quarrel with the Republic of 
Venezuela. If that were all we had to consider the whole 
matter would be insignificant. ‘The important side of 
the matter has been created by the United States of 
America, which have chosen to intervene in the 
character of natural friend of every Spanish American 
Republic which happens to have a dispute with England. 
The whole situation would be even simpler than it is if 
we had only to deal with Venezuela and its friend the 
Great Republic. But there is more. We have rela- 
tions of another kind with the United States leading to 
fishery disputes and so forth. Now it might tend to 
smooth our dealings with one another, if we had a 
regularly established court of arbitration. What then 
can be more natural than to set about discussing how 
we are to set about establishing such a tribunal? But 
unfortunately negotiations are hardly begun with this 
limited aim, before it is found out that we have to 
treat, not only with the United States standing up for 
themselves, but with the United States in their character 
of defenders of American Republican Governments 
against the aggressions of monarchical Europe. What 
are called the two questions become inextricably mixed, 
and great confusion in the correspondence published by 
Lord Salisbury is said to be the result. Yet the confusion 
is mainly in the mind of the commentators. ‘The plain 
English is that there are not two questions here at all. 
We are not trying at one and the same time to arrange 
a treaty of arbitration between ourselves and the United 
States, and to settle a question between us and a South 
American Republic. What we are doing is to try to 
come to some understanding with the United States of 
America which will give us reasonable security that 
they will not always be found encouraging anarchical 
Spanish American Republics to give us trouble. There 
is arisk in these negotiations, undertaken as they are 
largely in obedience to a somewhat excited sentimen- 
tality which will be obvious to the reader. 
It is a very simple matter. We stand in considerable 
danger of finding that in our anxiety to avoid a quarrel 
with the United States, we have made concessions in- 
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compatible with our dignity and safety. If we had 
nothing to consider beyond our position in the New 
World (and we have much more to think of), there 
would still be every reason for caution on the part of 
the Foreign Office. It is really no small thing that the 
United States should be able to boast that they have 
forced us to recognise them as having a right to inter- 
vene between us and other States on the continents of 
North and South America. No doubt, as Lord Salisbury 
has acknowledged, the United States may insist that the 
balance of power in the new world is worth preserving, 
and may in the exercise of their rights as a Sovereign 
State strike in, when and where, they please. No Power 
can be prevented from doing that. But it is quite 
another matter that we should establish it as a rule of 
what is called the law, but ought to be called the 
practice, of nations that whenever we have a dispute 
with Bolivia, or Guatemala, or Venezuela, it is to be 
brought into court under the terms of an arbitration 
treaty between ourselves and the United States of 
America. If we do that we at 
utmost the Americans have demanded. 


once concede the 
We allow that 
they are to be the judges between us and _ these 
anarchical republics of half-breeds. It does not re- 
quire Lord Salisbury’s ability to see what this must 
mean. ‘The anarchical little republics being sure of 
the support of America will wrangle over every claim, 
everything will be referred to Washington, and every 
American party which happens to see an electioneering 
advantage in twisting the lion’s tail will always be 
sure that a convenient excuse will be forthcoming 
when it is wanted. Lord Salisbury was_ perfectly 
justified in pointing out that arbitration will hardly in 
the long run tend to peace if it is to be found acting 
as a stimulant to vexatious litigation. ‘The most 
cursory examination of the correspondence laid before 
Parliament last week by the Prime Minister will show 
that the United States are steadily endeavouring to 
drive us into a recognition of this pretension. Mr. 
Olney may profess to wish that the Venezuelan question 
were out of the way. If that were really his wish, or if, 
holding that opinion, he thought it safe to avow it, he 
would have a very easy way of relieving the United 
States State Department from trouble. He has only to 
say that the United States have no interest in the Vene- 
zuelan frontier dispute at all, except in so far as they 
claim to be entitled to have the last word in all 
disputes arising between a Republic on the Continent 
of America and a European Monarchy. ‘Then he 
might add that this claim affords no sufficient ground 
for a quarrel with England over territorial arrange- 
ments which do not in the least touch the material 
interests of the United States. If he did that we 
might be ready enough to recognise that there are two 
questions, and so separate them, but as long as we are 
liable to find the United States opposed to us whenever 
the Republic of Venezuela is inclined to assert itself, we 
cannot separate the two questions. In truth, there are 
not two questions at all, but only one. 

The gist, then, of the whole Venezuelan question or 
the Arbitration question being simply how far we are 
prepared to accept the pretensions of the United States, 
it is unnecessary to spend many words over the so-called 
case for Venezuela, published in Tuesday’s Times. It 
1s smart, pert and, in a way, lawyer-like. It shows, 
that is to say, a good, shrewd appreciation of the ad- 
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vantages of being confident with a friendly jury. It 
also shows a careful study of the diplomatic style of 
Mr. Olney. Round assertion, supported by no kind of 
evidence, is the distinguishing feature of the Venezuelan 
Mr. Sparrow’s brief may be based on evidence, 
but the said evidence has not been produced. The 
document may, therefore, be taken as indicating what 
the Republic of Venezuela wishes to be believed, and 
nothing more ; but that matters very little. A settle- 
ment will not be obtained by attending to the wishes 
of Venezuela, but by arrangement between England and 
the United States. The questions which we should like 
to see answered are whether such an arrangement is in 
progress of being made, and whether it is likely to 
be one consistent with ‘the honour and _ integrity” 
of this country. The correspondence published by 
Lord Salisbury tells us nothing favourable upon either 
point. What we learn from it is that the United 
States are still insisting, in the style of a sharp attorney, 
that Her Majesty’s Government cannot be allowed to 
withdraw the settled district of Guiana from the 
reference of the arbitrators, and that Lord Salisbury is 
firm in insisting that the settlers shall not be subjected 
to the risk of being handed over to the tender mercies 
of Venezuela by the decision of an arbitrator who, in 
the last resort, must be a foreigner. There is an incom- 
patibility of view here which does not seem susceptible 
of settlement by diplomatic negotiations. The case is 
not bettered in any way by Mr. Sparrow’s declaration on 
behalf of Venezuela that it is prepared to allow the 
English settled districts to be withdrawn from the 
reference, because his Government uses the term in a 
sense peculiar to itself. When Venezuela talks about the 
settled districts it means the strips of land on the banks 
of rivers and the sea-shore, and it expressly excludes 
exactly those inland districts to which Lord Salisbury 
applies the term. Venezuela contends that the gold 
region is not properly speaking to be described as a 
settled district, but it is because the enterprise of 
English explorers has revealed the value of this region 
that the Republic of Venezuela is most particularly 
anxious to have our claim to it brought before a court 
which, as all experience shows, will probably decide 
against England. The real nature of the choice before 
us is exactly what it was before all these documents 
were published. We have still to choose between 
giving up our claims in Venezuela in the hope, which 
would almost certainly prove to be futile, of pacifying 
the United States, and defending our interests at the 
risk of a quarrel with the Republic. Now surrender 
ought really to be considered impossible if only for the 
one reason that we cannot give up the principle for the 
continent of America only. If we allow that empty 
territory in South America, which is claimed by some 
brand-new republic by virtue of the hazy rights of 
Spain in the last century, is not to be settled by us, or 
that if it is settled our colonists are to be liable to 
expulsion or a change of allegiance, we shall soon find 
that we have to recognise this as the rule for Africa 
and Asia also. 


case. 


EDMOND DE GONCOURT 


HORTLY before his death Jules de Goncourt 
expressed his conviction that he and his brother 
must never hope to be understood and appreciated, 
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The general public had elected to ignore them, and 
there was nothing for it but to reconcile themselves to 
its persistent indifference. This prophecy may not have 
been fulfilled to the letter, but it has proved true up to 
a certain point. The life of the elder of the two 
brothers has been prolonged sufficiently to allow of his 
tasting the sweets of fame if not of popularity. By 
common assent the work of the Goncourts has long since 
been accorded a notable place in contemporary French 
literature. Still it remains work which has areused 
more esteem than sympathy. Things have altered since 
Madame Gervaisais, on its first appearance, reached with 
difficulty a sale of some fifty or a hundred copies, but 
even at present the Goncourt novels are admired, 
if the expression be allowable, from a_ respectful 
distance. The brothers are rather honoured than 
read. Edmond de Goncourt, it is no secret, died a 
disappointed man. ‘To the end he had to be content 
with the fervid admiration of a very few, whose ardour 
indeed should have made up in some sort for their 
poverty of number. For there are no bounds to the 
admiration of the genuine Goncourt enthusiast. He 
admires as Victor Hugo declared Shakespeare should be 
admired, unreservedly, with his whole soul, savagely, 
like a brute. Much might be said on the subject of 
this thirst for recognition which with the Goncourts 
was almost a disease. In writing of them it is impos- 
sible not to refer to this essential feature of their 
character. This weakness of theirs has perhaps been 
judged too harshly. Conscious, and justly conscious, of 
the immensity of their effort they could not do other- 
wise than feel that it had been inadequately rewarded 
in comparison with feebler achievements. 

Whatever opinion be held of the absolute merit of 
the Goncourt brothers it must be admitted that their 
work supplies the material for a most interesting 
chapter of literary history. Their literary partnership 
is probably the most curious example of the kind on 
record. Strangely enough it is most closely matched 
by two other contemporary French novelists, the 
brothers Rosny. In the Fréres Zemganno Edmond de 
Goncourt has given some account of the intellectual 
relations between himself and his brother, but this 
partial explanation is a very imperfect key to a most 
puzzling mystery. ‘The most cunning investigations 
into the respective share of the two brothers in the 
books bearing both their names have thrown very 
little light upon the matter. Critics inclined to be 
hard upon Edmond de Goncourt—a master in what 
has been termed the gentle art of making enemies— 
have argued that he was largely indebted to his 
younger brother. The strongest arguments in favour 
of this contention are the circumstance that the 
literary activity of Edmond did not begin until 
Jules was of an age to join him in his work 
and perhaps to prompt its undertaking, and the fact 
that after the premature death of the younger brother 
the elder—leaving out of consideration the famous or, 
if it be preferred, the notorious Journal—did nothing 
more than put into shape material that had been 
gathered during the lifetime of both of them. For the 
world at large, however, the problem which of the 
brothers had the lion’s share in their labour will remain 
of secondary interest. The nature of the work pro- 
duced and not the manner of its production is the 
matter of prime importance. Whether built by Jack 
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or Jill, the house as it stands is a magnificent monument, 
original in conception, of superb proportionsand valiant] y 
executed. Germinie Lacerteux, with which the brothers 
made their mark, wasanepoch-making book. Its influence 
on literary history was enormous. When it appeared 
Alphonse Daudet, a stripling of twenty, was writing 
verse and never thinking to write anything else. We 
have to thank Germinie Lacerteux for Jack and _ for 
Fromont jeune et Risler ainé. The same book had a 
like effect on the author of [Assommoir, who when it 
was issued had just published his Contes a Ninon. 
Beyond all question the Goncourts gave a mould of 
their own fashioning to the novel. ‘They owed much 
no doubt to the influence of Balzac and of Flaubert, 
but they owed still more to their own creative faculty, 
stimulated in a special direction by their peculiar 
literary training. The Goncourts began by writing 
history on original lines. Later they applied their 
historical method to fiction. After trying to repro- 
duce the past with scrupulous fidelity they endeavoured 
to make the present live in their pages with the same 
regard for facts, the same vividness of detail. ‘To 
attempt to gauge their success would be to undertake 
the defence or the condemnation of Realism—a task 
which we may be excused from undertaking. 

For some time to come at any rate the name of 
Edmond de Goncourt is likely to be more especially 
associated with his Journal, a work people have been as 
ready to blame as to read. Its author has been branded 
an eavesdropper and a purveyor of vain tittle-tattle. 
He has been accused of betraying his friends and of 
occupying the world—not obliged, that we are aware, 
to peruse him—with unpardonable impudence with his 
small personal concerns. It is scarcely doubtful that 
the Journal will live down this criticism. Its gossip will 
always recommend it to the multitude, while to those 
who are students of the * human document” it must 
surely remain one of the most curious and deeply 
interesting of books, a work to rest on the same shelf 
with the ‘ Confessions” of Rousseau, with certain of the 
essays of Montaigne and a few other kindred volumes. 
It is somewhat strange that Edmond de Goncourt 
should have been so roughly handled on the whole by 
men of his own craft. His devotion to literature was 
whole-souled and almost unexampled. It should have 
procured him more indulgence than it did during his 
lifetime, and in the future will certainly not be the least 
of his claims to honoured remembrance. 


RACING 


T is a matter of profound satisfaction that two such 
I extraordinary colts as Persimmon and St. Frusquin 
should have been foaled in the sanie year. In the 
absence of one of them, the only interest afforded by 
any of the greatest stakes in 1896 would have been that 
there might be ‘a very pretty race for second.’ As 
things stand, however, no racing man will be able to 
die happily until he knows whether St. Frusquin or 
Persimmon wins the St. Leger. Stranger things have 
occurred, in the history of the turf, than that this race 
should not be won by either of them; but in such a 
case their failure would have to be accounted for some- 
how, and the best of horses are subject to ill-health, 
accident,:and bad riding. We hear, by the way, that 
St. Frusquin lost some ground by slipping, in the race 
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for the Derby, and that, in the opinion of T. Loates, 
Persimmon will never beat him again. If human 
happiness depends upon the confirmation of public 
form, as it must depend if we are to judge from 
the after-dinner conversation of most racing-men of 
over fifty, we ought to be in the full enjoyment of 
the Millennium. The Derby, the Princess of Wales's 
Stakes, and the Eclipse Stakes running has all come 
out according to the book, as accurately as if it had 
been worked by a chronometer. It is as certain now, 
as anything connected with racing can be certain, 
that the Duke of Westminster’s Regret could not have 
won the Derby if he had started for it: if not so certain, 
it is highly probable that he would have been third for 
it. Whether this is a consoling reflection to those who 
backed him for a place it is not for us to determine. 
Horses inferior to Regret have won the Derby. It is 
true that he is not a very imposing animal when stand- 
ing still: his stature is not high, being only 15 hands 
3 inches; he is rather short in front of the saddle, 
although he has plenty of girth, strong loins, excellent 
back-ribs and quarters, and capital limbs; nor has he 
the scope generally to be observed ina race-horse of the 
highest class; but when he gallops, his powerful, well- 
balanced stride, and his general liberty of action leave 
nothing to be desired. ‘The time immediately following 
the confirmation of his inferiority to Persimmon and 
St. Frusquin may be a fitting opportunity of noticing 
him, and of observing that his greatest ill-luck was to 
be born in the same year as those marvellous colts. In 
the Princess of Wales’s Stakes he showed himself at 
least as good as the winner of last year’s Derby and St. 
Leger; and his form with Troon, for the Eclipse 
Stakes, has indirectly made this the more certain. His 
victory for the St. George’s Stakes at Liverpool, on 
Wednesday last, was very creditable, but it needs no 
special notice here. 

This season has been remarkable for the amazing 
improvement in some of the handicap horses. Dinna 


Forget, who belongs to Mr. Basset, the owner of 


Clorane, has improved by about Qst. 7lb., Lord Rose- 
bery’s Quarrel by probably as much and possibly even 
more; but greatest of all perhaps has been the im- 
provement in that beautiful horse, Captain Greer’s 
Kilcock. For the Steward’s Cup at Goodwood he has 
been handicapped within lb. of Clorane. At Kemp- 
ton, Clorane was handicapped 42Ib. higher than 
Kilcock ; the handicappers, therefore, virtually acknow- 
ledge that Kilcock is 40Ib. better than they sup- 
posed when handicapping the pair for the Kempton 
Park Jubilee Stakes. Yet Kilcock was beaten for 
that race by Victor Wild, who was giving him 35lb. 
His subsequent running, however, proved his Jubilee 
Stakes form to have been all wrong, and it would 
be no breach of charity to say that Wall, who 
rode him for that stake, is not the most brilliant 
of the English jockeys; moreover, Kilcock had not 
tun in public for eighteen months, and long disuse 
In any work affects horses as well as men. He 
18 not very likely to run for the Stewards’ Cup; nor 
1s Clorane, who has been slightly blistered and possibly 
may not run again before he starts for the Prix 
Municipal, at Paris, in October; but their handi- 
Capping and that of other horses for this race, 
the Hurst Park Summer Handicap, and one or 
or two other stakes, is very interesting, because it 
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points to the opinion that Clorane, Victor Wild, 
Kilcock, and Worcester are within 7lb. of each other 
at a mile or a little less; and, as Troon is handicapped 
at Goodwood 12lb. below Clorane, and St. Frusquin 
and Persimmon, on their Princess of Wales’s Stakes 
form with Troon, at a mile, were only about 12lb. 
superior to him, at weight-for-age, Clorane, St. Frus- 
quin, Persimmon, and perhaps Victor Wild, would 
seem to be considered pretty equal, and Kilcock and 
Worcester within 7lb. of them, at weight-for-age, over 
a mile or a little under it. But in St. Frusquin and 
Persimmon we believe that we have horses of very 
exceptional merit ; therefore either Clorane and Victor 
Wild are also horses of very exceptional merit, or St. 
Frusquin’s and Persimmons’s merit is very exceptional 
only at distances considerably beyond a mile, or there 
is some flaw in the reasoning. But for the Cambridge- 
shire last year Victor Wild was handicapped 19|b. 
more than weight-for-age above what was then sup- 
posed to be the best English three-year-old form at 
about a mile (Whittier’s); so, to put the best three- 
year-olds of this season on a par with Victor Wild 
would be equivalent to saying that they are 19|b, 
better than those of last year, which is perhaps as 
much as can be fairly claimed for them. 

Goletta’s difficulty in beating Eager by a head for 
the Chesterfield Stakes at Newmarket, after having 
beaten him easily by two lengths at Ascot, would seem, 
at first sight, to argue either a great deterioration in 
the filly, or a great improvement in the colt; and, in 
the latter case, it might become a question whether 
Velasquez has an undisputed claim to be considered 
first favourite for next year’s Derby; but, from some 
cause or other, Goletta made a peck on the brow of the 
hill and lost ground thereby, and the race was run in 
rain, which may have discouraged her, as rain will 
sometimes discourage horses when racing, particularly 
two-year-olds. It may be added that Eager scarcely 
shows the quality of a Derby colt, although his being 
a bay without black points may possibly deceive the 
eye and make him appear meaner than he is in reality ; 
for, if not very bloodlike, he is of good size, long, low, 
strong, wide-quartered, well-ribbed, and evenly-built. 
Mr. J. Gubbins’s bay Kendal colt, Galtee More, ran 
like a high-class two-year-old in his first race, the Hurst- 
bourne Stakes at Stockbridge; and, at Liverpool, on 
Wednesday last, he showed himself to be about equal to 
Brigg, at the weights carried for the Breeders’ Produce 
Stakes. In winning one of the most valuable two- 
year-old races of the season, the National Breeders’ 
Produce Stakes at Sandown, with Ladas’s half-sister 
Chelandry, Lord Rosebery had the satisfaction of seeing 
his second candidate for next year’s Derby exhibiting 
claims to some favouritism, and if it be true that Velas- 
quez is considerably her superior, his prospects as a 
Derby favourite must be brilliant. Successful as she 
has been, Chelandry’s form has thus far been a little 
below the best of her year; yet her winnings are greater 
than those of any other two-year-old, being between 
£6000 and £7000. She is a very bloodlike bay filly, 
with plenty of scope, and long, well let-down quarters. 
Fault-finders have called her leggy, and have said that 
her ankles are slightly twisted outwards, that she is 
rather weak in the hocks, and that it is a great pity 
to run her while she is so short of muscle. Her owner 
might reply that she has sufficient muscle to win races, 
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and that it would be an even greater pity to leave her 
a sluggard in the stable, while she can ‘improve the 
shining hour’ by winning many thousands of pounds. 
The stakes she has already won are together worth 
as much as most Derbys. 

Although we believe that there is more money in- 
vested in racing at present than there ever was before, 
there is no very heavy betting just now in any stable 
save one. If South African affairs become settled and 
the gold mines go up again, there will be plenty of 
plunging on the turf. It is difficult to know whether 
to be glad or sorry at the rumour that a first-rate hotel, 
* with all modern conveniences, is to be built at dear, 
sleepy, conservative old Newmarket. At any rate, the 
proposed Turkish baths in it ought to be useful to 
jockeys. At Liverpool, where racing-men have con- 
gregated this week, and where the handicapping has 
been excellent, no victory could have been more popular 
than that of the Lord Mayor, Lord Derby, for the 
Cup; and the winner of the Oaks, who gained it for 
him, is evidently a filly endowed with great staying 
powers. 


‘EQUAM MEMENTO- 
if ill becomes, my Balfour, a philosopher 


His sorrow to reveal, 
Like some lorn cow who bellows for the loss of her 
Calf that has long been veal. 


If followers fail him that must not unman him (O 
My Colonel, that you should !) 

He inust bear Tommy’s lecture @guo animo 
And smile and find it good. 


If Bills must go, since that’s the fate decreed to them, 
Weil then, they can’t be passed, 

And if Rads laugh, why let them and be deed to them, 
But he will laugh the last. 


Though bored with speeches long and miscellaneous, 
Yet must his features tell 

Of joy as if he listened while spontaneous 
Jokes from Sir William fell. 


But, worst of ‘Time's revenges and his villanies ! 
If Fate be so unkind 

‘That he is in a lobby where a Dillon is, 
He must not seem to mind. 


Then do not let this wasted Session trouble you— 
A little rest from Bills 

And zeal like that of pacified 'T. W. 
With joy some bosoms fills. 


Be of good cheer—think of your vast majority ; 
What cause have you for fear ? 
Obstruction has to-day defied authority : 
You'll break its back next year. 


Then will your foes be dead as poor Polyxena 
With all the power they had. 

‘ quam memento”: then there'll be more kicks in a 
Dead donkey than a Rad. M. S. 


NOTES 


Tue event of the week in Parliament has been the sus- 
pension of the twelve o'clock rule for the remainder of the 
Session. The Government, having long ago taken the 
whole of the time of the House for their own measures, 
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have now got rid of the merciful Standing Order which 
automatically interrupts contentious business at midnight, 
The House, therefore, is at liberty to sit to all hours in the 
morning in order to finish its work ; but it is very doubtful, 
seeing how much remains to be done, whether it will be 
possible to prorogue in the middle of August. The sus- 
pension of the twelve o'clock rule, except on special single 
occasions, is an extreme measure, but is not without pre- 
cedent. Last autumn, for instance, the rule was suspended 
for the whole of the short Session in order to pass the 
tstimates, and there have been other occasions which it is 
needless to recall. But, as Sir W. Harcourt pointed out, 
the course taken on Monday departs from all the pre- 
cedents in one important particular. ‘The rule has never 
before been suspended save for the general convenience of 
the House ; it is now for the first time suspended for the 
benefit of contentious Government business, and for the 
sake of Bills which many members have pledged them- 
selves to oppose. For the necessity ot suspending the rule 
Sir W. Harcourt and the Opposition are chiefly to blame. 
But it is to be hoped that the precedent will not lead, as 
Mr. James Lowther fears, to the suspension of the rule next 
year, or the year after, much earlier in the Session, till at 
last its operation will cease, as a matter of course, at Whit- 
suntide, or even at Easter. Then we should have a repe- 
tition of all the scandals that the rule was designed to 
prevent, 





Aut kinds of theories, depending very much on the 
taste and fancy of the individual, have been put forward 
to account for the difficulties of the Government. Mr. 
Balfour says that the machine is out of order; Sir W. 
Harcourt replies with the old proverb about bad workmen 
and their tools. One philosopher holds that the House is 
too large, another that the majority is too large, another 
that the House is too full of geniuses, another that the 
Opposition is too unscrupulous, another that both panties 
alike are too loguacious—and so forth. For ourselves, we 
are disposed to doubt whether Mr. Balfour, with all his 
adroitness and popularity, thoroughly understands the 
machine. It is capable of a certain rate of speed, and no 
more; and to drive it habitually as it has been driven 
this Session is about as profitable as it would be to whip 
or spur a bicyle. But it does not follow that the machine 
is perfect because it has not been managed with perfect 
skill. It ought at least to work with less friction than it 
now develops, and we believe that something might be 
done in this direction without handing it over, bound 
hand and foot, to the majority of the day. If changes are 
impending, as seems probable, it is to be hoped that they 
will be effected, not by one party, but by the general 
concurrence of the House. 


One method of causing inconvenience and delay might 
at least be placed under very severe regulations—we mean 
the power of moving the adjournment of the House in 
order to call attention to some ‘definite matter of urgent 
public importance.’ The Speaker decides on the urgency 
and importance of the matter to be discussed and the 
concurrence of forty members is necessary. ‘The rule was 
interpreted somewhat liberally on Tuesday, when Mr. 
Herbert Roberts asked leave to call attention to the case 
of the Maharajah of Jhalawar. Our jocose reference last 
week to Jhalawar can hardly have brought the question 
into the very forefront of politics, but the subject, all the 
same, occupied more than an hour of precious time before 
the motion was withdrawn. ‘The Speaker, doubtless, was 
right in his view of the Standing Order; we urge only 
that it calls for restriction. To rescind it altogether would 
be to deprive the House at large of a valuable—an almost 
indispensable—privilege. 
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Sup-LeTTING, demesne lands, turbary and other ease- 
ments, and the rest of the Irish land problems, may be 
matters of the utmost importance, but they have given 
the House of Commons many a weary hour this week. 
The Irish Land Bill has been dragging its slow length 
along in the House of Commons, and has actually 
been the occasion of a small defeat of the Government. 
So much has now been done that it will be a pity if 
the Bill does not pass, but its fate is still uncertain, 
especially as it will meet with a warm reception in 
the House of Lords. If any serious amendments are 
made by that House, the points at issue are sure to 
be settled hastily, and, in that case, there is no guarantee 
that some new Adams v. Dunseath decision will not 
render fresh legislation necessary in another two or three 
years. That seems to be the prospect. A pessimist would 
paint it in darker colours, with equal show of reason. 


Mr. CuamBertain is perhaps the readiest speaker on an 
emergency of any kind that we could wish to listen to or 
read in press reports. In a sense there was no emergency 
about making a speech to the Cordwainers’ company ; and 
yet a less gifted speaker might have puzzled about hanging 
politics on to cordwaining. The Master gave Mr. Chamber- 
lain an opportunity by saying that cordwainers had no 
polities, and on this hint Mr. Chamberlain spoke and spoke 
remarkably well. He had not, thanks to the Master, to 
emulate the example of the veteran who had to make a 
similar speech to, let us say, the Loriners and who got out 
of it by saying that ‘ The advice I always give to my sons 
on entering public life is “ Do as the Loriners do, and you 


x,” 


will do well. 


Mr. Cuampersain, in fact, discoursed very wisely and 
pleasantly, with one odd misquotation if he is reported 
rightly in the Zimes, on political matters at large, and 
especially on Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Balfour, to 
each of whom in different and appropriate terms he paid 
fitting compliments. There really was not very much to 
be said, and this was charmingly indicated by Mr. Chamber- 
lain in his appeal to ‘ Mr. Master’ concerning bricks and 
straw. But the nothing to be uttered was uttered with 
infinite resource and grace. A German commentator 
might, and perhaps will, discover an underlying meaning 
in the ‘bricks’ and the ‘straw,’ but these subtleties are 
too bewildering for the patient student to adventure. 


Tue first dinner of the South African Association 
was held on Wednesday night in St. James's Hall. 
Lord Lorne presided, and Lord Mayo, Lord Leconfield, 
Lord Windsor, ard a host of notabilities were present, 
together with a representative assembly of South Africans, 
from the Bishop of Mashonaland to a survivor of the 
Drummond Castle. The meeting was an unqualified suc- 
cess, and that in a much more serious and interesting 
sense than one might gather from the accounts in the 
daily papers. Mr. Rider Haggard and the not over- 
ingenuous desire of some of the dailies to come by 
‘sensation’ at any price, are responsible for leaving a 
wrong impression in many minds at once of the business 
of the evening and the aim of the Association. Replying 
to Lord Lorne’s toast of the ‘Future of South Africa,’ 
Mr. Haggard arose and, as became the author of Jess, 
proceeded to make the groundlings roar with many 
obvious and not over-artful remarks on behalf of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes and against the Boers. It was all about as 
good in point of oratory as Mr. Haggard’s ‘style’ is as 
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prose, and would have been innocent enough if the re- 
porters had not spitefully reported it. 





Bur the South African Association is not to be so repre- 
sented. After the toast of the ‘Churches of South Africa,’ 
to which the Bishop of Mashonaland—a meritorious 
man but no orator—replied, Mr. George Wyndham, M.P., 
proposing the South African Association, made the speech 
of the evening. We wish this had been fully reported. It 
must suffice to say that, in admirable English, admirably de- 
livered, Mr. Wyndham set forth the aim of the Association 
to a tune wholly temperate and conciliatory. The Asso- 
ciation is not Jingo nor partisan. It aims at educating 
people about South Africa politically and geographically, 
at supporting our countrymen in South Africa where we 
legitimately may, at developing, at this end, the possibili- 
ties which this new country holds out to our over-crowded 
streets at home. The Association cannot do better than 
print and distribute Mr. Wyndham’s speech. 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘We have been 
much concerned throughout the week with heroes and 
heroism. To begin with there was the apotheosis of the 
Marquis de Mores. Of a surety the dictum de mortuis nil 
nist bonum was never observed with more touching unani- 
mity than in the case of this hapless victim of the Touaregs, 
or of the Jews or perhaps after all of the English—suppos- 
ing you are prepared to accept contemporary history as 
written by M. Drumont. It has been the misfortune of 
Edouard Drumont to have been born out of due time. He 
would have made the most admirable monkish chronicler. 
A man who can manufacture legends as he does at the end 
of the nineteenth century would have produced inestimable 
work in the Middle Ages. But to return to the Marquis de 
Morés. I fancy the most characteristic feature of his 
funeral was the fashion in which it ended. On leaving the 
Montmartre cemetery the crowd was in an excited mood, 
and as it streamed forth into the outer boulevards the 
chances of a small riot seemed considerable. Happily 
however a fair was in full swing from the Place Clichy to 
La Villette. The counter attraction of roundabouts and 
fat women was too strong for the crowd, which immediately 
set to to ride a cock horse and punish the Aunt Sallies for 
all the world as if it had suddenly acquired the conviction 
that it had been taking the Marquis de Morés much too 
seriously. Ah! ces jeux de massacre ! 





‘Tue irony of fate willed it that while the diabolical 
perfidy of the Briton was being vigorously denounced on 
the slopes of the Butte Montmartre an enthusiastic crowd 
of Frenchmen was cheering to the echo a young English- 
man who had distanced his Gallic competitors in a fcot- 
race from Paris to Conflans. Athletics are beyond my 
scope and competence. I only allude to the “ great event ” 
organised by the Petit Journal because I am assured that 
those who took part in it are among the manifold heroes ot 
the week, and still more because the reception accorded 
the winner is proof that the whole of France is not aflicted 
with Anglophobia, at any rate in its acutest form. Foot- 
racing is too frivolous at present to occupy the mighty 
mind of Drumont. This is a pity as otherwise posterity 
would learn that the English athlete may win after taking 
the precaution to drug his rivals, All things considered it 
is a wonder that M. Drumont is alive to tell his tales. 





‘I HAVE my own opinion as to the truest heroes of the 
week. I esteem them to be the members of the Budget 
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Committee whom a stern sense of duty has induced to 
continue their labours in spite of the tropical heat. These 
devoted politicians are the more to be admired inasmuch as 
what little notice is accorded their proceedings takes the 
shape of adverse criticism. To vamp up a Budget amid 
such dispiriting circumstances is truly heroic. It must be 
owned that the indifference of the public to these dis- 
interested efforts is quite excusable. It would be a 
mockery to expect of the average mortal, unlearned in 
finance and merely accustomed to pay not to frame 
taxes, it would be a mockery, I say, to expect of ordinary 
individuals that they should have the remotest idea of what 
has become of M. Cochery’s financial proposals. Public 
opinion on the matter is aptly rendered by the following 
epigram which has been circulated with much success. It 
is a parody of that of Trissotin in the Femmes Savantes : 

Voyant cette chambre féroce 

D'impots se payer une bosse 

Qui scandalise le pays 

Et fait pompeusement triompher Cocherys, 


Ne dis plus qu'elle est sur la rente 
Dis plutét qu'elle est hilarente! 





‘ Oruer heroes, humble and nameless, are certain of the 
inhabitants of Provins who found it in their hearts to stifle 
in their town hall what time M. Doumer, Minister of 
Finance in the late Radical Cabinet, made a speech always 
on this same refreshing subject of the income-tax. It is 
astonishing that with such examples to hand there should 
be complaints of the indifference of Frenchmen to politics. 
As for M. Doumer his case is desperate. He has plagued 
us with his financial reforms ever since the beginning of 
the year. For his pains he has been turned out of his 
office, but the lesson has been wasted upon him. We had 
reckoned that the disappearance of the Chamber would 
mean the disappearance of M. Doumer. But no, he must 
needs crop up in the provinces. This is appalling. People 
will soon be afraid of going to the seaside for fear of M. 
Doumer popping out of a bathing-machine and making a 
speech on the beach. 





‘As you see, we have much to worry us, but we have 
also something to amuse us. For instance, there is the 
delightful incident of the Mayor of Carmaux, arrested by 
his own gendarmes. The Mayor is a Socialist. He objects 
to Republican fétes as altogether too reactionary, and has 
prohibited their celebration by his “subjects.” Being dis- 
obeyed, he did not hesitate to pummel the admirers of our 
legal constitution ; but the police intervened and locked 
him up. Such precious spectacles are only to be witnessed 
in France. Equally entertaining is a genial invention of 
the municipal councillors of Paris, three-fourths of whom 
are Socialists. Several of these functionaries hit upon the 
idea that it would be an excellent notion to visit the Buda 
Pesth Exhibition at the expense of their fellow-citizens. 
Their revolutionary colleagues at once acquiesced, and 
have sent them off, their expenses paid, with a mission to 
investigate the metropolitan railway in the Hungarian 
capital. The joke is that there is no metropolitan railway 
in Buda Pesth ! ’ 


IN THE CITY 


USINESS is very quiet and the hot weather has 
caused the holiday season to begin earlier than 
usual, Home railways keep firm, as is not surprising in 
view of the excellence of the dividends which continue to 
be announced. Two that have been declared this week, 
viz., those of the Lancashire and Yorkshire, and London, 
Chatham and Dover, were even better than the most 
sanguine anticipations. The former pays at the rate of 
5 per cent. as against 3} a year ago, and carries forward a 
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rather larger amount; while the Chatham Company for 
the first time since 1890 is able to pay the full 4} per 
cent. on the arbitration preference stock. In the first half 
of 1895 no more than £2 16s. per cent. was distributed to 
the preference holders. The London and South-Western 
declares 5 per cent. against 45 per cent. last year. The 
feature common to nearly all the railways in the past 
half-year is the satisfactorily small increase in working 
expenses. 

American rails were very flat early in the week and 
though there has been a recovery from the lowest points, 
it is impossible to feel sure that it is more than a temporary 
movement due to market causes. Until the November 
elections settle the question of the country’s currency 
there can be no return of confidence, and the withdrawal 
of capital from the States will continue. For the moment 
the bankers in New York have taken steps to restore the 
Treasury’s gold reserve, but they cannot go on doing 
so for ever and the situation is becoming more critical 
every day. At the same time prices in many instances 
have reached a level at which the worst that can happen 
is already pretty well discounted. Assuming that the 
United States adopt free coinage of silver, which 
means a silver standard, it is possible that the Companies 
which have contracted to pay interest in gold on their 
bonds would default and that their creditors would 
have to take payment in silver. Allowing for the rise in 
silver that would occur if America reverted to a silver 
currency the effect would be a reduction roughly of 33 per 
cent. in the interest (converted into gold) now paid to 
bondholders. Now take for example the 5 per cent. bonds 
of the Southern Railway Company and let us look at the 
result. Instead of 5 per cent. a holder would get 3} per 
cent., but as these bonds have fallen to 85 the yield would 
be close on 4 per cent, and considering their security we 
doubt if the bonds would not be readily purchased on such 
a basis. We therefore do not think it advisable to throw 
away any of the sound mortgage bonds of American rail- 
ways since they are unlikely in any event to fall much 
lower, and if the gold standard be maintained they will 
improve considerably. ‘There are some curious anomalies in 
the American market which show that investors simply 
recognise that there is trouble in the States in connection 
with silver but are using no discrimination. For instance, 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railway runs through the 
great silver district in Colorado, and when the fall occurred 
in 1893 and many silver mines were shut down, there was 
a sharp decline in the company’s securities. If by chance 
free coinage of silver should be adopted, silver would rise 
and these mines would again be started with a consequent 
increase of traffic to the railway. Yet Denver shares have 
had a sharp fall recently although they ought, one would 


think, to have moved in exactly the opposite direction. 


Yet another instance of wrongheadedness is the decline 
which has taken place in Mexican Central 4 per cent. bonds. 
The railway’s earnings are received entirely in silver while 
interest on the bonds is payable in gold. Anything which 
tends to raise the price of silver obviously renders the 
Company’s gold obligations easier to meet, and a silver 
standard in America should theretore benefit the company. 
Why then have these bonds fallen in price? This is a 
conundrum which we confess our inability to solve. 

It is generally believed that Prince d’Arenberg will be 
the successor of M. Guichard as President of the Suez 
Canal. He, M. Boucard, and Sir John Stokes are the 
three Vice-Presidents, and of the three he is perhaps the 
best man for the post. But besides being a pronounced 
Anglophobe there is the fact that he has only a super- 
ficial knowledge of the Company’s finances and will in 
consequence be absolutely in the hands of the subordinate 
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officials who, needless to say, are all Frenchmen. This is 
not a desirable state of things, and it is greatly to be 
regretted that the directors had not the courage to elect as 
President the one man who knows the working of the Canal 
and its finances from top to bottom—we refer to M. Charles 
de Lesseps. Through the influence of his English colleagues 
_to whom much credit is due—M. C. de Lesseps was 
retained on the Board in spite of the Panama scandals, 
and he is the only person with the requisite knowledge 
and ability to be at the head of the enterprise. Every one 
knows that morally he was not to blame for the bribery in 
connection with the Panama lottery loan, that his sole 
object was to keep alive and carry through an undertaking 
in which he had only joined his father with great reluct- 
ance. Jealousy and cowardice combined having pre- 
vented his being restored to the position which he 
ought to occupy, it becomes of great importance 
that the English directors should look more closely 
after the administration of the canal, than, with the 
exception of Sir C. Rivers Wilson, they have hitherto 
done. We may also suggest that the ship-owners, who 
appoint seven out of the ten English members of the 
Board, should select representatives who understand the 
French language. At present there is not one of the 
seven who can talk French fluently, and as all the dis- 
cussions at the meetings are carried on in French, it is 
obvious that their presence is little more than a farce 

The shareholders in the Londonderry mine have re- 
ceived an interim report and have held a meeting. The 
fiasco of the ‘Golden Hole’ is a matter of history, and 
it is not very surprising that the additional acreage which 
was handed over by the vendors has proved to be value- 
less from a mining point of view. Messrs. John Taylor 
and Sons consider it worth while to go on developing the 
original mine, and accordingly the remaining £30,000 of 
working capital is to be spent on it. It will be remem- 
bered that when the golden hole was found to be a fraud 
the three British vendors, Lord Fingall, Mr. Myring and 
Colonel North, agreed to set aside ‘their profits for the 
benefit of the shareholders until they had received 100 
per cent. in dividends. Their expressed intention was 
to put their vendors’ profits into a new company, though 
why these profits were not then and there handed back to 
the shareholders we have never understood. Until last 
Wednesday, however, the amount of their profit had never 
been disclosed, and even now we only know that Lord 
Fingall made £12,000 in cash and £10,000 in shares, and 
Mr. Myring £13,000 in cash and £8000 in shares. The 
lion’s share of the profit went to Colonel North, but what 
it amounted to we do not yet know, It is due to Lord 
Fingall and Mr. Myring to say that they have acted 
throughout with most creditable straightforwardness and 
have applied their profits in various ways which they hope 
will be lucrative for the shareholders. Colonel North’s 
profit, which must have been apparently about £200,000, 
has not been touched, and it is a question for the Courts 
to decide whether his executors can apply it for the benefit 
of the shareholders or whether it belongs to the bene- 
ficiaries under his will. The value of the Londonderry 
shares will depend much on the decision of the Court. 

An extraordinary general meeting of the West Australian 
(Gold District) Trading Syndicate, Limited, was held on 
Friday at Winchester House, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the re-construction of the Company. In moving 
the resolution Mr. Goodman called attention to the acqui- 
sition by the Syndicate of the sole concession for Western 
Australia of a new process for crushing quartz, which is 
calculated, in his opinion, to reduce cost of crushing from 
an average of 19s. to about 6d. per ton. The chairman’s 
proposals were carried unanimously without amendment. 
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THE VAGARIES OF A LATTER-DAY SECT 
\ LITTLE book was published some time ago in which 


much curious information is given in regard to the 
teaching of that most mysterious of men, Prophet Harris, 
and the vagaries of his followers. We were under the im- 
pression that the Harris sect had ceased to exist, in con- 
sequence of the revelations made after the death of 
Laurence Oliphant, its most distinguished member; but 
this is far from being the case, we find; on the contrary, 
it is in quite a flourishing condition. Although the 
Prophet's creed is one which, so far as an outsider can 
judge, no sane man or woman could possibly accept, he 
counts his disciples by the thousand; and, what is of still 
more importance, he makes fresh converts every year. If, 
however, we may judge by some of his letters, these con- 
verts are not precisely of the kind he is most anxious to 
secure. ‘The present obstacle to the rapid growth here 
lies in the fact that, as a rule, the weak call for help, but 
the strong do not come to help in helping,’ he complains. 
‘Strong practical men, as a rule, are gods to themselves, 
self-centred, self-sufficient, self-devoted,’ he tells us ; and 
therefore they are by no means inclined to acknowledge 
his sway. And very annoying it is that it should be thus, 
for strong practical men are terribly needed in the Colony, 
where ‘industries have to be organised before friends of 
many special gifts can find a field for their respective 
forces. As far as it is possible to organise industries, and 
to place them upon a solid basis, those who are able to 
serve therein, and who come in the spirit of service, will 
find a kind and loving welcome. But industries wait 
until captains of industry (7.e., the strong and practical) 
shall be found’; and until then the Prophet is compelled, 
though sorely against his will, to restrict his welcome to 
such of the converts as have either wealth or exceptional 
ability. The rest must for the time being remain in the 
outside world and carry on their work there. ‘Be thena 
dear and loving sister where you are,’ he writes to a lady 
who, in the first ardour of her conversion, was bent on 
betaking herself straight to the headquarters of the Com- 
munity. ‘There is no place for you here.’ 

Prophet Harris has advanced considerably in his views— 
in his pretensions, too-—since those far back days when 
crowds used to flock to hear him preach in London. 
People who could then listen to him with edification, would 
now dub him a lunatic, if not something worse. He has 
long claimed to have relations of a peculiarly intimate 
nature, with the ‘spirit-world’: not only does he see 
visions and hear voices, but from time to time he is caught 
up bodily into Heaven. While there it has been revealed 
to him—at least he says so—that he is the ‘ Pivotal Man,’ 
whatever that may mean; and that he and his followers 
have been chosen from among their kind for the express 
purpose of re-organising the world in such a way as to 
transform it into a sort of heaven on earth. That there 
may be no mistake about the matter, we are assured that 
a special miracle is wrought on behalf of each separate 
member of this chosen band, when he is admitted into it, 
His chest expands in a perfectly marvellous fashion, and 
he begins to breathe as men used to breathe in the 
Golden Age, it seems—quite differently from the way 
we do now. 

This ‘Internal Respiration’ is a sacred and most 
precious gift, we are told—one that fits those to whom 
it comes for their great work by endowing them, among 
other blessings, with perennial youth. ‘Just wait until 
you are a thousand years old, and then you will begin 
to feel what youth is,’ the Prophet once informed a 
disciple. Then all these favoured ones have counter- 
parts or spiritual mates allotted to them. These counter- 
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parts come down and take possession of them, nolentes 
volentes, just when they choose; and, although invisible, 
they can talk and have various other ways of making 
their presence felt. In this book which the sect has 
published, some of the initiated tell us, from their per- 
sonal experience, exactly how it feels to have a counter- 
part and to breathe internally ; and the odd part of the 
business is that these persons, many of whom belong to 
the educated classes, are manifestly in earnest; they are 
firmly convinced of the truth of what they say. Never 
was there a book containing such wild absurdities as this, 
yet it is evidently written in good faith—a fact that gives 
it a certain interest. 

This is the description a Dr. Gridley gives of his initiation 
into the Brotherhood. ‘It was by the central play of the 
spiritual lungs within the physical, inhaling and exhaling 
the Divine atmosphere, which first gave me evidence of a 
spiritual organism within the physical. . . . A suffocating 
sensation was the consequence ; every breath seemed my 
last, . . . my lungs, ribs, and the entire chest expanded, 
as quickly and forcibly as if a blast of gunpowder had 
exploded within them. Nothing can make me doubt that 
the cavity of the chest has been larger by many cubic 
inches from that moment than at any former period of my 
life.’ The experience of a Manxman is still more 
astounding, as on two occasions he heard the report of a 
gun going off in his chest. In some cases, however, the 
business is managed more quietly; indeed one lady 
remarks: ‘I really did not know that I had the breath ; 
but as Father’ (the Prophet) ‘says I have, it must be 
true.’ Another tells us that she awoke one night and 
perceived ‘an entirely different kind of breathing to be 
taking place from anything she had known before, accom- 
panied by a most blessed sense of peace and comfort.) A 
lady physician declared, ‘I have had some strange new 
feelings ; I seemed to have a pair of lungs independent of 
my body, which acted while the body seemed at rest. 
At first I thought I was dead; for only my soul seemed to 
be active; and I had such a perfect rest, such delightful 
sensations and thoughts; and it seemed almost as if I 
could see into heaven.’ ‘I could see every atom of my 
body separate from each other and in motion,’ one of the 
initiated informs us; ‘I have had of late a sensation of a 
river flowing through me,’ says another; while a third 
remarks incidentally: ‘My heart does not seem to beat 
in the same place; I feel it all over me, as it were.’ And 
it never seems to strike these people that such utterances 
might land them in a lunatic asylum. 

The possession of a counterpart does not seem to be 
an unmixed blessing; for one poor fellow confesses that 
every time he thinks of his he feels a cold chill from 
head to foot. But then there are counterparts and 
counterparts. ‘One morning I woke with a delightful 
sensation in my arms,’ a New Yorker writes; ‘it seemed 
as if something were flowing in and filling them up... . 
I was not sure what it was, but something seemed to say 
“it is your counterpart.” My sister's counterpart 
comes in streaks,’ she says. ‘My ccunterpart came and 
talked to Father about me,’ one woman informs us; ‘and 
somehow it seems to have brought him nearer.’ But the 
oddest of these counterparts is the one that belongs to 
the lady physician. This is her account of it: ‘This 
counterpart, or something (he says he objects decidedly 
to being called “or something”) is keeping up such a 
wonderful fluttering, stirring, and rapid movement within 
me. . . . He read your letter with me and kept making 
remarks, and will keep talking now. He says: “Don’t 
forget to tell the doctor I have grown a lot taller, and 
now can reach the ends of toes and fingers.” He has 
a fancy for talking in rhymes’, and ‘In your Breast Love 
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has come to build his nest’ is given as a proof of his 
skill in this line. 

The members of the brotherhood, we are informed, are 
stronger mentally, spiritually, and physically than other 
men. They have richer, sweeter, and fuiler voices ; and, 
it is hinted, are much better looking. They will gradually 
obtain a sort of overlordship in the world, we are assured, 
and then the rest of us will have either to submit to their 
rule and do what they tell us or retire from the field alto- 
gether. 

And persons can be found, not ones and twos but 
hundreds—nay, thousands—who pin their faith to such 


teaching as this ! 


‘IN PAPER COVER’ 


WELL-KNOWN, long-established firm of publishers 
D % has just issued a little book of stories ‘in paper 
cover, Some attention has been drawn to the fact, as 
the author of the book is of high reputation, and the 
volume, moreover, is issued ‘at the small charge’ of two 
shillings. The two-shilling novel we know well. It has 
usually come to us in ‘ boards,’ with a more or less fear- 
some ‘illustration’ on the upper side thereof. It has 
generally been a reprint of some story more than com- 
monly melodramatic and therefore destined, one knows 
not why, ‘ for railway reading.’ No doubt there is a large 
sale for the two-shilling, as for the one-shilling, ‘ shocker,’ 
Publishers do not issue such things for fun, and one 
assumes there is a public for them. Is there a public for 
the two-shillings worth of fiction in ‘paper’ instead of 
‘boards’? There well may be, for there be those who 
revel in the fictitious narrative in whatever form, in what- 
ever garb, it shows itself. There are obviously those— 
and they are a good many—who do not care a fig about 
the exterior of a book, one way or another. There are 
those who do not even care so much as twopence who 
wrote the book: why should they care whether it be 
bound or unbound, whether it be in parchment or in cloth, 
in ‘boards’ or in vellum ? 

The fundamental objection to a paper binding is so 
notorious as to be banal. It is a matter, on the one hand, 
of tidiness, and on the other of the cleanly. Your paper 
cover will sooner or later-—generally sooner—curl up at 
the corners, and that is not tidy. The thing is simply 
inevitable ; take what care you may, the dog’s-ears will 
come. They will come by accident, when you are un- 
aware. The book—if, unbound, it can be called a book— 
will rub against others, or fall on the floor, or in some such 
way be speedily abraded. A slip, a touch, and the dog’s- 
ear is there. In the same way with the question of 
cleanliness: the paper binding must needs, in the long 
run, take on an accretion of dust or damp, of smudge or 
stain. You cannot keep the book all day under a glass 
case; to do so were tedious, not to say uncalled-for. A 
book in paper cover can hardly be worthy of such excessive 
carefulness. Then why not let the paper cover be itself 
covered by other paper, after the common manner of 
the anxious-minded in presence of a fair and delicate 
binding? A pertinent query; and yet how it puts up the 
back of the true, the genuine book-man! Your usual pro- 
tective cover is of brown paper, or it may be—ugh ! that 
such devices should obtain! —of the paper on which the 
morning or the evening news has been imprinted. Those 
there be that can gaze unmoved on such a spectacle ; but 
they are not of the goodly fellowship of those for whom a 
book, if it really be a book, is a thing to be reverently 
regarded. Forlorn, indeed, may be the condition of a 
paper-bound book with the edges turned up and _ the 
smooth surface soiled; but, perhaps, of the two the sadder 
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sight is that of the paper-bound volume encased further 
in brown paper from the shops—a book which is not a 
pook, but rather a sort of parcel, ready for rough wear or 
handling, but without the individuality which gives toa 
printed work the gift of life. 

That is the point—the individuality, the personality, of 
a book. It is that which one desires to preserve. The 
common recommendation of a paper-bound book is that it 
can be bound again, when that process be called for, in a 
fashion acceptable to the owner. A plausible theory, but 
not to be received. ‘To begin with, the paper-bound book 
may not be worth the re-binding in more solid style, and, 
secondly, it is difficult, in re-binding, to maintain unim- 
paired or undisguised the identity of a volume. Your 
average binder is not very fertile in expedients ; he cannot 
do much for you in the direction of variety. Russian 
leather, morocco, calf, half-calf, cloth and boards—oh, yes ; 
but when all is done the variety is not great. Some there 
are who like to see on their shelves line after line of 
substantial and dignified tomes in half-calf, gilt-lettered, 
and so forth ; the sight is fair to see, so far as solidity and 
uniformity are concerned. But where are the varied hues 
in which consists so much of the charm of « collection of 
books that are now as they were (more or less) when they 
came from the Press? This is a charm which no amount 
of re-binding can recapture or renew. Nay, rather than 
re-clothe the paper-bound book, one would leave it in the 
parlous state to which circumstances have reduced it. If 
but the wreck of its original, former self, at least it 
indicates that self with frankness. There is no attempt to 
hide that self behind a mask of mechanical manufacture. 
A row of old French novels may be melancholy from a 
certain view-point, but it has at any rate a definite and 
recognisable pathos. It is what it professes to be—a row 
of old French novels, and nothing else. 

No; if the paper-covered book is to be acclimatised 
among us—and are not all the volumes of Mr. Heinemann’s 
International Library of fiction in paper binding >—let us 
accept the situation, and take this sort of thing for what 
it iss In the case of a series of such books, of uniform 
size and type, and allied in character if not in subject, 
re-binding in a uniform pattern may be not only defensible 
but natural. 
interest or value, re-binding may become a necessity not 
to be struggled against beyond a certain stage. 


In the case, too, of publications of special 


For the 
rest, a paper-bound book retains its identity even if it be 
dog’s-eared and besmirched ; it may be but the shadow of 
itself, but itself it is. And, going farther, one may allow 
that a paper-bound book is, at any rate, a better possession 
than a book bound strongly but vulgarly. That, however, 
opens up ground for a discussion which might run to 
interminable lengths. 


AMONG THE HEATHER 


| ERE, by the Western Sea, the heather blooms full 

early : and, like all the flowers whose coming marks 
for the countryman the advent of a season, it is lovelier in 
these first days than in its later abundance. Already a 
multitude of great lusty clusters turn the brown of the 
wastelands to purple, and the ling is dotted with pink 
points where its buds prepare to open when their time— 
which is not yet—shall have appeared. The strip of 
untilled land that skirts the coast is very lonely as yet. 
You may loaf on the heather by the day and still be 
undisturbed by the passing of a single soul; you may 
wander by the mile and not so much as a gamekeeper 
will appear to break the solitude unless you be accom- 
panied by a dog. Then, since there are hares among the 
heather, and young partridges, there may come such a 
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one to warn you of all sorts of hidden traps that may be 
the undoing of your companion if you let him wander 
from the beaten track. Probably, if you have been living 
the life that is imposed on all save the few in London, 
you will prefer to loaf while the velvety bee goes by 


with honey-laden thigh, 
Doubling the beat with sounds akin to heat. 


Or it may please you to descend the face of the cliff for a 
few yards to some spot whence you may look along the 
line of the coast, with promontory after promontory 
wrapped in a shining haze through which the sun strikes 
from over the land upon the sea. The seagulls circle and 
swoop in the sunlight, lovelier to you because they bring 
back to memory some verses of Mr. W. E. Henley’s; and 
the busy jackdaws shine as if their black plumage had 
been washed in silver. 

Or, if you be of those who find that the pleasantest and 
most refreshing sort of idleness is that wherein a man 
devotes himself with close attention to some pursuit that 
has not the least practical importance, you will quit the 
track and wander knee-deep in the crisp heather, seeking 
the white blooms that bring good Juck. Heaven send you 
may go to the quest with a heart freer from prepossessions 
than that of the sad little poet who wrote long since—in 
the pages of a minor magazine—some verses, of which 
the last went : 

A little while I lingered 
Above the lonely sea, 

Then left the flowers ungathered, 
Confessing wearily 

That, you away, white heather 
Could bring no luck to me. 


For if you go seeking with no thought for anything but 
the present you will find no lack of interest. The pretty 
pyramid orchid is common wherever the heather has not 
invaded the soil ; sometimes you chance upon the scented 
variety ; the tints of the heather vary from white, through 
a white whose purity is only seen to be stained when you 
compare it with the unstained, to pink and rose and purple ; 
while Nature’s gold is visible in half a hundred tiny yellow 
Howers. Your trivial occupation grows on you like some 
pleasant sin, and though you do but saunter, your journey 
is safe to be a longone. Even the larks that sing overhead 
get no direct thanks for their contribution to your enter- 
tainment. You ‘wander and wander away, with Nature,’ 
and, while you amuse yourself with looking for white 
heather, you are but conscious in a general way that the 
region into which she leads you is a region where it is 
exceeding good to be. 

Sunlight is good in the country, where there is heather 
to lie in, and the fresh breath of the sea to cool. But if 
you find it over hot you may take refuge in a certain cave, 
where, by dint of the labours of dead and gone smugglers 
you are enabled to watch, as from the gallery of a theatre, 
the antics of a family of seals in their own home. The 
mouth of the cave is inaccessible from the land, 
but you can easily get, if you have been properly 
directed, to the opening of a small gallery which has been 
dug through the rock into the cliff. It is dark, and as you 
advance foot by foot the noise of the sea, surging about 
the walls of the cave you are approaching, grows louder 
and louder. A dim light presently appears, and behold 
the wall of the tunnel has been knocked out, and you are 
standing on a narrow shelf of rock at the summit of a very 
lofty cave. At its further end the tunnel begins again, 
nor does it stop until there have been two more breaks, 
whence you may look down into the cave. Iron staples in 
the rock show how its ancient users were wont to descend, 
but they are rusted and broken, and you will find it plea- 
sant enough to wait on your lofty ledge and keep a watch 
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for the seals who have their abode here. When presently 
you are tired and go back to the outer world, the big white 
waves will utterly dazzle you as the sun shines upon them 
striking down the face of the cliff, and the warmth of the 
rays will come to you with a new animal comfort. 

You will light a pipe, no doubt, and if you trade in 
words I dare wager you will not ascend to the cliff’s 
summit until you have wasted an hour in endeavouring to 
make up your mind as to how one would set about it 
(your modesty will let the supposition go no further) if 
ever one were mad enough to think of attempting a 
description of those splendid waves. Presently, I suppose, 
you will mount to the summit and go back to the little 
town where you are stopping for the time. Afterwards do 
you come back to Fleet Street and tell me if I have spoken 
truly. For the waste lands by the sea are so far distant, 
and they have been so long unvisited, that I begin to doubt 
the accuracy of my recollections, H. D. Lowry. 


CAPTAIN CUNNINGHAME OF THE BLUES 


“APTAIN JACK CUNNINGHAME of the ‘ Blues’ was 
disturbed, which was unusual with him. Cunning- 
hame took life lightly as a rule; he had no pecuniary 
worries, his income was more than adequate for his re- 
quirements—which is tantamount to saying that he was in 
an enviable position—and he had expectations moreover 
which had rendered his celibacy extremely exasperating to 
chaperons for at least ten seasons. Yet he was disturbed, 
and as he lounged in the club window re-reading the 
letter that was responsible for his perturbation, the frown 
on his handsome face deepened. It was not from a creditor 
—it was not a request to do something to the highest 
degree injudicious for a ‘ pal’—it was an epistle from his 
sister, Lady Martha Carstairs, begging him to use his 
influence to save his nephew Algy from ‘social ruin.’ 

Cunninghame liked Algy—a good-looking, pieasant- 
faced youngster whom he had tipped at Eton, and assisted 
in various ways when his silk hats took a more popular 
form, and his jackets were replaced by frock coats with a 
picotee to the left of his gorgeous neckties. To learn that 
Algy was on the verge of ‘social ruin’ disquieted him 
considerably. He guessed the drift of what would follow 
directly he encountered the phrase, and now he stood 
wondering how the young fellow’s marriage could be pre- 
vented. 

‘He is engaged,’ wrote Lady Martha, ‘to a creature he 
has met at Scarborough. She lives there, I understand. 
I hardly know how to put it really! Her mother is a 
lodging-house keeper, and by some horrible mischance 
Algy took rooms in their place instead of going to an 
hotel. Do, for heaven’s sake, see him, Jack, and tell him 
what an idiot he is making of himself. He believes in you 
immensely, and I have no influence whatever I find—he is 
absolutely cmmovable. I am perfectly distracted, and if you 
fail me, my last hope is gone!’ Ete. and ad infinitum— 
crossed. 

Cunninghame, after a quarter of hour's meditation, 
strolled round to his nephew’s chambers, but found that he 
was out. There was nothing to be done but to leave a 
note asking him to dine with him at the club and trust to 
his receiving it in time. At half past seven Algy Carstairs 
appeared, obviously prepared to do battle. Cunninghame 
was pleased that he had come, for he had broken an 
engagement in order to get him there, but he foresaw that 
he was going to have trouble with Algy. 

The first to refer to the subject was the fiancé himself. He 
did it with an elaborate effort to sound careless and to 
disguise his suspicion of the motive that had prompted the 
invitation, It was over the fish. 
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‘I suppose you have heard that I am engaged, Jack ?’ 
he said. He did not call him ‘Uncle Jack’ because it 
would sound rather absurd. ‘I should like you to meet 
the lady.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Captain Cunninghame, ‘I did hear 
something about it. Who is she?’ 

Algy was evidently embarrassed. 

‘She is a Miss King,’ he said ; ‘ Miss Agnes King,’ 

‘Don’t know the name,’ said Cunninghame. ‘Any 
relation of. 

‘She’s no relation of anybody’s. I1—er—the fact is she 
is not in Society at all. Her mother is a lady who has 
suffered terrible reverses in her time and—vwell, not to 
put too fine a point upon it, she is obliged to let apartments 
now. Devilish plucky thing to do too! Woman used to 
every luxury—her husband died and left her and Agnes 
with next to nothing—she took a house in Scarborough 
and lets rooms during the season for a living. What’s to 
be said against it? Nothing!’ He leaned back in his 
chair and emptied his glass defiantly. ‘I’m not going to 
throw away my chance of happiness with the girl I love 
because her mother isn’t a duchess and I don’t care who 
knows it either. Why should I?’ 

Jack saw that open opposition would be about the worst 
card he could play. 

‘There is a lot to be said for your point of view,’ he 
declared. ‘Very chivalric and plucky. If one didn’t have 
to pay so steep a price for chivalry in this world I’m not 
sure but what I should envy you. When do you propose 
to marry?’ 

‘Christmas!’ replied Algy tersely. ‘Four months is 
quite long enough to wait, and if the mater likes to cut up 
rough, we can live on my two hundred under the 
governor's will I suppose. By George I’}] take a clerkship 
if the worst comes to the worst; I’ll go and sweep a 
crossing in Grosvenor Gardens under the maternal balcony ! 
I won’t be bullied !’ 

He insisted on the firmness of his resolution all the 
evening, and parted from his uncle obdurate to the last. 
Cunninghame, though he felt he would regret the step 
when it was taken, was inclined to believe that he really 
would marry the obscure Miss King in spite of the 
arguments that might be adduced. Although there was 
too much fervour about his frame of mind for it to wear 
well, it certainly looked as if it would carry him along 
until December came, and the knot was tied. The Captain 
sighed. 

He wrote to his sister explaining the result—or lack of 
result—of his mediation, and received a heart-broken note 
in response, begging him to try to settle with the lady 
herself as a last resource. ‘Go down and see her,’ she 
entreated, ‘Go down and buy her off! For goodness’ 
sake avert this thing, Jack, or I shall die with shame and 
grief. Algy will be tied to Hertfordshire for the next 
fortnight—this I /now ; surely in the next fortnight you 
can spare one day? I implore you! Pay anything, but go 
—go!’ 

‘Hang it,’ said Jack, ‘I will. I'll go to-morrow.’ 

He left town early, and smoked furiously all the way 
down. ‘The girl was an adventuress, no doubt, but, being 
a girl, the business was indisputably unpleasant. He had 
wired to Lady Martha for the address, and received a 
five shilling telegram, to which it had evidently been 
appended on second thoughts. 
been spent first to express distraction, relief and anticipa- 
tion. He laughed in the train as he re-read it. 

The sun was shining in Scarborough when he sprang into 
a fly, and ordered the man to drive him to Lavender 
Crescent. Nursemaids and children trailed back from the 
sands to tea. The freshness of the ocean was in the air, 
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and an adorably pretty girl stood on the steps of No, 6, 
He trusted she was not Miss King. 

She turned as the fly stopped, and he got out. 

‘Mrs. King’s ?’ he asked, lifting his hat. 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘If you will wait a moment I will see 
if my mother is disengaged.’ 

She was Miss King! His aversion to his mission was 
intensified a thousand per cent. He ought to have said 
at once that it was to herself he desired to speak, but he 
could not do it. He passed into the pretty parlour feeling 
a perfect fool, and sat down. Five minutes went by. An 
elderly lady entered the room—obviously a gentlewoman. 

‘You wish for apartments, I think ?’ she asked. ‘What 
number of rooms do you require?’ 

Cunninghame’s gaze wandered to the mirror and the 
bookshelf and the window before he summoned enough 
composure to reply. The girl was going out again. He 
saw her descend the steps. Yes, she was more than pretty 
—she was beautiful. He looked back at the mother 
awaiting his answer, and tugged at his huge moustache. 

‘Two,’ he stammered. 

Half an hour afterwards he was eating a fried sole there 
in guilty comfort installed as a lodger. 

. + > ~ + x 

It was a fortnight later, and Miss King and Cunning- 
hame sat in the enclosure to which the inmates of 
Lavender Crescent had access. The band had just ceased. 
Many of the promenaders had already gone indoors. Twi- 
light was falling. Miss King and Cunninghame still sat 
there ! 

‘I go back to-morrow, you know, Miss King,’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ said the girl, ‘my mother told me. We shall 
miss you; we do not often see so much of the people 
who stay with us as we have seen of you.’ 

‘You and your mother have both been very kind,’ mur- 
mured the Captain. ‘I have enjoyed my stay in Scar- 
borough.’ He hesitated and stared for inspiration at the 
gravel. ‘Miss King,’ he ‘continued, abruptly, ‘1 am a 
coward !’ 

‘A coward?’ she echoed, wonderingly. 

‘Il have a confession to make to you, and I haven't 
the pluck to make it. I have been meaning to make 
it for some days. I—I came here—I am Algy Carstairs’ 
uncle !’ 

‘Mr. Carstairs’ uncle!’ The colour left her face, and 
she looked round at him with dismay. ‘ You are Mr. 
Carstairs’ uncle?’ 

‘Yes. That isn’t all; I came here believing he was 
making a terrific blunder. I came to save him if I could. 
I—er—Miss King, I want to beg your pardon.’ 

The twilight was closing rapidly now. Momentarily 
the garden seemed to grow darker, the trees about them 
more obscure. Only her eyes shone brightly, and the 
tears in them, 

‘There is no need,’ she murmured softly; ‘I have 
nothing to forgive.’ 

‘I think so,’ he insisted, ‘ you have my former thoughts 
to forgive; you have something to forgive that I shall 
never be able to forgive myself—I wronged you ! ’ 

There was a long pause. In some of the windows 
opposite, lights sprang up behind the blinds. The splash 
of the sea seemed to reach them with greater distinct- 
ness. In the heavens a star twinkled like a sentinel. 

‘I shall tell Algy when I get back,’ pursued the 
Captain huskily. ‘I shall make my acknowledgment to 
him too, And I shall say to his ‘mother that—that | 
think her son is to be envied. Will you let me offer you 
my congratulations ?’ 

He put out his hand, and her own white fingers met it. 
‘I hope you will be very happy.’ 
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‘It is very good of you! Shall we go in?’ 

Her voice was not perfectly under control. He walked 
by her side mutely, It was difficult to him to realise that 
a fortnight ago he had never seen her. He realised with 
greater clearness that it would have been better, at all 
events for himself, if he had not seen her at all. When 
in the morning he bade her good-bye, his face was white, 
and on reaching the station, the first thing he did was to 
go into the buffet and call for a brandy-and-soda. 

He drove straight to his rooms from the London ter- 
minus, and debated whether he should communicate with 
Lady Carstairs in person or by post. He felt that the 
post would spare him many recriminations, and lighting a 
cigar, drew his chair to the desk, 

How should he put it? He feared to say too much. 
Yet it was due to Miss King that he should not say too 
little, He was low-spirited, hipped, unlike himself. He 
called to his man for the liquor-stand and a potash. It 
was his rule not to touch spirits in the daytime, but to-day 
he had broken that rule twice. 

Soames mixed his master the required beverage, and 
retired. The Captain dipped his pen in the ink. 

‘My dear Martha,’ he wrote, and then mused a moment. 
‘My dear Martha, I am sure you will be pleased to hear—’ 
What was that ? 

Soames re-entered with a letter. It was from Lady 
Martha herself. Cunninghame opened it gloomily. It 
began oddly enough with the same words that he had just 
written : ‘I am sure you will be pleased to hear.’ He 
started and devoured the following lines in a glance. ‘I 
am sure you will be pleased to hear that Algy has come to 
his senses. While in Hertfordshire he met Angela Fleet- 
wood again—you know there was a strong flirtation 
between them in Trouville last year. Most charming 
girl—entirely desirable union—my relief is unspeakable— 
he writes to the Scarborough person to-night.’ 

‘Soames,’ said Captain Cunninghame springing to his 
feet, ‘pack my bag again, and bring me the A BC!’ 

F. C. Puruips. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SERVIA 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


“UST twenty years ago I rode into Nisch from Constati- 
@F tinople en route to join the Turkish forces then 
operating against the Servians, who with a few hundred 
Russian volunteers were gallantly holding their own at 
Alexinatz. Nisch was then a typical Turkish town; its 
narrow, tortuous ill-paved streets contained no buildings of 
importance save the Greek Cathedral which had been 
constructed under the enlightened government of Midhat 
Pasha, and none of interest except the ‘ tour des cranes,’ 
then still thickly encrusted with the skulls of Servians 
who had bravely fallen at the battle of Katamitza in the 
opening year of the century. The citadel, an irregular 
bastion fort constructed of masonry, mounting some two hun. 
dred guns mostly of obsolete pattern, on the opposite bank 
of the Nischava, frowned defiance on the little Christian 
town whose inhabitants were ever seeking to reopen that 
Eastern Question which, like the poor, is always with us, 
The country through which I had ridden, and still further 
to the north, was marvellously fertile but badly cultivated, 
and everywhere I saw signs of misery and misgovernment. 

Three days ago I again rode? into Nisch, this) time from 
the north-east, after a most enjoyable tour ffrom Negotin 
on the Danube down the Servo-Bulgarian frontier as far as 
Zailchar (the headquarters of the 5th Division of the 
Servian Army); then over the hills through Kniadjevatz 
(another important garrison town), Dervend, to the railway 
at Nisch. The rule of the Turks has gone for ever, and 
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so, I hope, have the signs of misgovernment. The cathe- 
dral is still the first object that greets the eye, but one also 
sees factory chimneys, lofty masonry buildings, imposing 
barracks. The tortuous streets have disappeared, and wide 
boulevards—badly paved it is true, but still admitting 
plenty of light and air—have taken their place. These are 
flanked by two good and several inexpressibly bad hotels. 
The fort still exists, but the few guns on its ramparts are 
breechloading howitzers, destined for the use of the siege 
artillery who are garrisoned here. The whole valley is 
one vast cornfield, whilst the neighbouring hills are clad 
with vines. The Nischava is spanned by a handsome 
bridge, below it being moored an elegant bathing estab- 
lishment, where after your bath you can obtain a fair 
meal at a moderate price. At the railway station are 
the carriage works of the Servian State Railway, covering 
some five acres in extent, and giving employment to 
over three hundred skilled workmen. Here I found 
that trade-unionism was discouraged, the only union 
allowed, as the Director-General laughingly informed 
me, being the ‘Union Musicale,’ to which all the men 
belonged. In the building, which is situated inside the 
works, weekly concerts and periodical plays are given. 
It is open every evening; beer, wine, and light re- 
freshments are sold at just sufficient profit to main- 
tain the establishment. The maximum wage paid was 
seven francs a day, the average for men being but four 
francs, and the hours of work twelve. None of the plant 
was English as the Serbs can buy cheaper elsewhere. Steel 
rails weighing 66lb. the metre are delivered at Belgrade 
at 160 shillings the ton. The engines mostly come from 
Krupp at Essen whilst the wheels are all from Belgium. 
The workmen now are all Serbs, but it was long 
before they could be induced to quit agriculture for 
skilled labour. The Serb prides himself on his indepen- 
dence, whereas in reality he is the least self-dependent of 
mortals. Servia owes her political freedom to the action 
of the Great Powers and she now looks to those Powers to 
aid her in the commercial development of the country, 
Mineral and agricultural wealth are there in marvellous pro 
fusion, but the means of exportation do not exist, although 
the markets of Central Europe are at her very doors and 
the mightiest river in Europe flows along her northern 
border. The grand trunk railway which, running through 
Servia from north to south connects Vienna with Con- 
stantinople, has done much to improve the trade, but 
constant quarrels with Hungary have also done much to 
retard its development. The art of road-making is unknown 
in Servia. I have driven all over the country and have 
only seen one fair road and that connects Oberlichevo, 
the Government powder factory, with the railway. 
those between the large centres of commerce are mere 
cart tracks, occasionally diversified with patches of broken 
stone, which the traveller carefully passes by on either 
side. The Serb counts distance by hours not by kilometres, 
and towns which were five hours apart at the beginning 
of time will remain five hours apart until its end, 
unless in the meantime the iron horse arrives to alter 
the relative proportions of time and distances. I have 
seen barges discharging hundreds of tons of corn at 
the wharves of Buda Pesth, all this coming from 
the valleys of Central Russia up the Danube along the 
Servian frontier. Did the little kingdom but possess 
good roads she could well compete with her colossal 
ally for the food-supply of Central Europe. Corn, cattle, 
and poultry, are to be had at prices which, to an English- 
man, appear ridiculous. Wheat is selling at 15 francs the 
100 kilos (112lb.), oats at 12 francs, barley the same 
price, hay at 40 franes the ton, fat chickens from 4d. to 6d. 
the pair, ducks a franc the pair, geese and turkeys run 
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from 2 to 2} francs each, a lamb calculated to give 15 to 
201b. of meat can be bought from 4 franes, the skin selling 
for 2 brings down the price of the meat to 1}d., whilst beef 
costs 2d. in the country and 2}d. in Belgrade. At the last 
census in 1890 there were in round numbers 819,000 
head of cattle, 908,000 pigs, and 2,963,000 sheep, 
the annual production being 110,000 calves, 321,000 pigs 
and 640,000 sheep; and the exportation 41,000 cattle 
193,000 pigs, and 38,000 sheep during the year. Of the 
total area of Servia (19,000 square miles) one half or six 
million acres is devoted to agriculture, the production 
being at the last census 477,000 tons of maize, 250,000 
tons wheat, 118,0000 tons barley and oats, and 27,000 
tons rye. The Servians maintain that they could and 
would produce and export twice these quantities were 
there direct communication between Roumania and 
Southern Russia, on the one hand, with the Egean Sea 
at Salonica or the Adriatic at Antivari, on the other. 

A project is on foot, always with the help of foreign 
capitalists, to construct a railway from Kladova on the 
Danube immediately opposite the 
station of Turn Severin to Nisch, there joining the 
main line for Constantinople and Salonica; the bridge 
over the Danube would be a _ joint undertaking 
between the Governments of Servia and Roumania. 
Another projected line, though of narrow gauge, is to 
connect Valjevo on the west with Belgrade. Both these 
lines traverse countries of great agricultural and mineral 
wealth, whilst the neighbouring hills are rich in valuable 
forest, the hickory and beech and oak being especially 
fine. A coal-mine exists and is being worked near 
Zaitcha, midway between the Danube and Nisch. Whilst 
the area of Servia is two-fifths greater than that of 
Belgium, its population is considerably less than one-half, 
but this population is increasing at the rate of 140 per 
cent. perarnum. Hitherto Servia has been exploited by 
capitalists who have not left the best of reputations behind 
them, and it may well be that the feeling is reciprocal. It 
seems to me however that the construction of 160 miles of 
railway on the Balkan peninsula is a question that effects 
English capitalists not a little. English goods have pene- 
trated into the most remote villages of Servia, where they 
are highly appreciated, but the quantities are most 
insignificant, the imports into Servia being about £4000, 
the exports under £50 per annum. If there is one 
country in Europe where an Englishman is sure of a 
hearty welcome that country is Servia, and if any capitalist 
has a fancy to visit it and to study on the spot its economic 
condition and the best means of developing the latent 
wealth of the kingdom he will be received with the most 
cordial hospitality by all, from Ministers to peasants, as | 
myself a humble tourist can faithfully testify. 


Roumanian railway 


THE OPERA 


\ ITH all due deference to the memory and merits of 

thelate Sir Augustus Harris, we cannot admit that 
this has been a particularly brilliant opera season. ‘Three 
works have been given remarkably well: Moméo et Juliette, 
Tristan und Isolde,and the Meistersingers, Wagner has pretty 
generally been massacred—literally done to death, polyglot 
fashion, in four languages, and the non-Wagnerian operas 
have been hustled on to the stage in a manner which 
would not pass even in fair-time at such out-of-the-way 
Italian towns as Forlimpopoli. It is all very well for the 
rising generation of critics to cry down Lucia and the 
Italian operas of that school, and to vote everything that 
is not signed Wagner unworthy of attention. The fact 
remains that these much decried operas, when properly 
performed, give great satisfaction to the vast majority of 
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people who go to the opera to be amused, and not to set 
themselves up as so many intellectual prigs, than do in- 
different performances of the new school. The real Italian 
operas have been produced, this season, in a manner which 
is almost beneath criticism, even the criticism of critics 
who denounce ‘ that silly and impossible cadenza, with flute 
obbligato, which Donizetti introduced into the mad scene of 
his Lucia di Lammermoor,’ ignoring the fact that the now 
é¢elebrated cadenza will not be found in Donizetti’s score, 
for it was invented by Signor Arditi, for the benefit of 
Mlle. Tietjens, twenty years and more after its composer’s 
death. 

Wagner is a master with whom tricks may not be 
played, and whose works must not be produced in a 
slovenly fashion, else they soon become inexpressibly 
wearisome. To be thoroughly enjoyed, this great master’s 
operas should be given only in their native German, for 
nothing sillier than the French and Italian versions of 
his librettos can be imagined, besides which, in the non- 
German versions, certain words have constantly to be 
repeated over and over again, which is absolutely against 
the master’s theory and practice. All genuine lovers of 
Wagner must agree to this and condemn polyglot editions 
of Tannhauser, Walkire, and Lohengrin, produced, forsooth, 
at a theatre of the standing of Covent Garden, with 
an incongruous series of architectural backgrounds, 
reminding us, on occasions, of subterranean restaurants, 
with, moreover, a chorus dressed up in costumes 
belonging to every epoch of operatic history, and not 
unfrequently, as in the case of the Court ladies in 
Lohengrin, collected from this and that gaudy pro- 
It is doing scant justice to Herr Wagner's 
music to sandwich his great works between Pagliacci 
and Rigoletto. Written with a marked intellectual 
object in view, they should be produced in their proper 
sequence, and in the spirit of the composer, or else 
they are better left alone. T'ristan und Isolde was certainly 
a fine perfurmance. M. Jean de Reszké sang and acted 
to perfection, and probably in the present hopeless con- 
dition of the lvric stage, there is no one to be found who 
can sing and act Isolde more artistically than Madame 
Albani. 

Unfortunately Mlle. Tietjens left no successor to the 
long line of lyric tragedians of which she was the last, 
and in point of versatility the greatest, else we might hope 
for a revival of Cherubini’s Medea, and expect to hear the 
long-promised Armida of Gluck, or the Vestale of Spontini 
—works serious enough to satisfy even those critics who 
vote Norma puerile, notwithstanding that their ideal 
Wagner never found words strong enough to praise its 
melodies and its dramatic vigour. 

Mme. Melba has been the one bright star of the season. 
She is the only successor to Patti, sings according to the 
old Italian method, which is the real reason why she 
proves so great an attraction. Miss M‘Intyre as Aida 
covered herself with such glory, both as singer and actress, 
that the pity of it is M. Jean de Reszke did not sing the 
part of Radames instead of the indifferently equipped 
singer who made a fiasco of Raoul in the Huguenots on 
Saturday night last. Excellent in many ways was the 
performance of Faust with Mme. Eames as the heroine, 
4 part which she sings admirably and acts fairly well. 
The beauty and sweetness of her voice were admirably 
displayed on the two occasions when she sang the part 
of Juliette in Gounod’s opera. Of the performances 
of Mozart’s Don Giovanni this much may be said without 
pessimism, that the cast could not but be disappointing 
to those who can remember the  never-to-be-for- 
gotten performances of this opera with Faure, Gailhard, 
Cotogni, Tietjens, Pauline Lucca, and Christine Nilsson. 
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There are no such singers now, and the reason for their 
disappearance is simple. In the first place, the old race 
of teachers who held the traditions of the great method 
is nearly extinct. In the second, students will not give 
themselves the trouble to master their art completely, and 
thereby in the present style of operas the voice is treated 
as a mere instrument forming part of the orchestra, and is 
soon literally used up. If we are ever to have great 
operatic singers again the orchestration must be so 
managed as to be, as aforetime, an accompaniment to the 
voice. No singers can scream or shout throughout a 
whole evening at the top of their lungs with the orchestra 
in full swing without probable injury to voice and health. 
The instances are many. 

Rumour has it that Mr. Maurice Grau will succeed Sir 
Augustus Harris in the management at Covent Garden. 
No better man could possibly be selected. He has had 
vast experience, is popular with the artists, who trust him 
implicitly, and, moreover, he is a good deal of an artist 
himself. It is good news, too, to learn that Mr. Forsyth 
will remain in the position he fills with so much courtesy 
and tact; and the name of Mr. H. V. Higgins is a 
guarantee that the next season will be a memorable one. 
We trust these gentlemen will continue the good work 
begun by Sir Augustus Haris and will improve upon it. 
It is not fair to the ‘general public for certain singers of 
indifferent merit to be thrust into positions they cannot 
adequately fill simply because they happen to be personal 
friends of ladies and gentlemen connected with a scheme 
for which the public has to pay. Artists should be judged 
upon their artistic merits and not by any sort of social 
reason independent of their natural gifts and acquired 
art. R. D. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


OU are glad—are you not ?—that the Burns Centenary 

is over. I do not say that literary celebrations of 

this sort have not their good side, for they have; they 
sometimes bring forth useful and even permanent litera- 
ture. The present celebration has drawn from Mr. Swin- 
burne an eloquent rhythmic laudation of the bard, and has 
given birth to several acceptable editions of Burns’s 
works: which reminds me that the second volume of the 
‘Centenary Burns,’ edited by Messrs. Henley and Hender- 
son, will appear in a week or two, and will be found to 
contain eight pieces printed for the first time from the 
original manuscript, as well as several others not included 
in any previous collection of Burns’s works. Such publi- 
cations as the ‘Centenary Burns’ certainly offer some solid 
excuse for centenary observances; but alas, what twaddle 
those observances call forth! It is one of the misfortunes 
of our time that everything must be ‘exploited’ for all 


that it is worth; nothing can take place without a flood of 


speeches and a ‘flight’ (as Matthew Arnold, I think, called 
it) of leading articles in the halfpenny papers. As if it 
were possible, at this time of day, to say anything novel 
about Burns! His case, remember, is peculiar. For 
many a year past he has had an annual celebration wherever 
a body of Scots could be got to dine together. There are 
Burns Clubs all over the world, and I suppose that no poet 
that ever lived has been so ‘sung’ and talked about. If, 
indeed, his spirit is conscious of what has been said and 
written about it since it put off its fleshly covering, how 
sick of the subject it must be ! 

The literary event of the week, apart from the Burns 
performances, is, I take it, the sudden though not un- 
expected death of Charles Dickens the younger. Mr. 


Dickens had long been seriously ill. I last saw him in 
one of the rooms of the commercial department of 
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Messrs. Maemillan and Co., with which firm he had 
latterly become connected. He was then looking far 
from well. It is an open secret that his latter years had 
been clouded by business disappointments and worries, 
connected mainly, I believe, with the printing establish- 
ment at the Crystal Palace with which his name was 
associated. He «was a very straightforward and honour- 
able man, and one would have been glad, for his own 
sake and quite apart from his parentage, if his career had 
been one of great pecuniary prosperity. His name will 
perhaps be most widely remembered with reference to his 
well-known ‘ Dictionaries’ of London, Paris, and the 
Thames, in which an excellent idea was excellently 
carried out. Probably, however, the most useful and 
interesting things he ever did were the introductions he 
wrote for the green-covered edition of his father’s novels 
published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. Those intro- 
ductions are mines of information, as well as eminently 
readable. There was, 1 should say, no topic on which 
Charles Dickens the younger was so happy in discoursing 
as on that of his father and his father’s fictions. 

Charles Dickens the younger leaves behind him a son, 
named after him, who, I believe, has had some experience 
in connection with his father’s periodicals. The work of 
Miss Mary Angela Dickens, as a novelist, is well-known to 
many and has been much approved. Cross Currents, A 
Mere Cipher, Valiant Ignorance, and Prisoners of Silence, if 
not in the front rank, are still very creditable and 
acceptable. 

The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby, which has been written 
by ‘one of his descendants’ and which Messrs. Longman 
will publish, should be very readable. Sir Kenelm had a 
singularly varied career. Son of one of the Gunpowder 
Plot conspirators, he held several public offices under 
Charles I., afterwards fitting out a squadron and leading 
it against the Algerines and Venetians. During the Civil 
War he was imprisoned, but was at last permitted to retire 
to France, where he published his Conference with a Lady 
about the Choice of a Religion. After that, apparently, he 
no longer bore arms, but devoted himself to study and 
literature. He was so versatile that he could be equally 
successful with Observations on the Fiery Queene, a 
Treatise on the Soul, and a Discourse on Vegetation. His 
Private Memoirs, written by Himself, were printed in 1827. 
They will no doubt form the foundation of the Life now 
promised, which, apparently, is to be from the pen of the 
‘Romish Recusant’ who issued a Life of Archbishop Laud a 
year or two ago. 

There will be much satisfaction among youthful amateurs 
of the stage when they learn that their old friend Mrs. 
Hugh Bell is about to give them a volume of Fairy Tale 
Plays, with instructions ‘how to act them.’ It is now 
about eight years since Mrs. Bell published her Petit 
Thédtre des Enfants, ‘twelve tiny plays for children,’ which 
were afterwards published, I believe, under the title of 
Nursery Comedies, and, still more recently, re-issued in 
a German form (Kleines Haus-Theater). Among elder 
amateurs Mrs. Bell is known and liked as the author of 
a book of Chamber Comedies. Latterly she has been rather 
fertile as a contributor to the public ‘boards. One 
remembers especially her translation of ‘Karin’ and such 
bright little pieces as ‘The Bicycle.’ 

Glancing through the new edition of E.V.B.’s anthology 
called Ros Rosarum, I came across these charming lines, 
which I transcribe, though they must be familiar to 
many :— 


For me no roseate garlands twine, 

But wear them, Dearest, in my stead; 
Time has a whiter hand than thine, 

And lays it on my head. 
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Enough to know thy place on earth 
Is there, where Roses latest die ; 
To know the steps of youth and mirth 
Are thine, that pass me by. 
E. V. B. ascribes these stanzas to Sir Henry Taylor. Asa 
matter of fact, only the second stanza is his; the first— 
and, I think, immeasurably the better—is by Mr. Aubrey 
De Vere. 

Talking of verse, I note that in his preface to Mr, 
H, A. Jones’s Michael and His Lost Angel Mr. Joseph Knight 
quotes the following lines as Landor’s :— 

And Modesty, who, when she flies, 
Is fled for ever, 
I think Mr. Knight will find, if he consults the 
standard edition of Landor’s Works, that what the poet 
actually wrote was something simpler and more natural ; 
namely— 
And Modesty, who, when she goes, 
Is gone for ever. 

I forgot, the other day, when referring to the late Lord 
Selborne’s work in literature, to draw attention to his 
characteristically conscientious note on the subject of The 
Book of Praise. In the Memorials, Family and Personal 
(vol. ii. page 404), he says: ‘In this work I was aided by 
Mr. Danie] Sedgwick, a small bookseller and publisher in 
an obscure part of the City of London. He was a remark- 
able man, who had made English hymns his particular 
study, and knew more about them and their authors 
(bibliographically) than any one else then living. He 
obtained for me many books to which I could not other- 
wise have found access ; by means of which I was enabled 
in most cases, to ascertain the authorship, and to verify the 
authentic text, of each hymn which I selected, as well as 
to make the selection itself better than, without those 
materials, it could have been.’ It is well that this hand- 
some testimony to Mr. Sedgwick should have as much 
publicity as can be given to it. 

The Pall Mall Magazine has once more changed its 
price, reverting from the eighteenpence to the shilling. 
The alteration, which begins next month, is wisely made, 
though I should imagine that it may be followed by a 
reduction in the pictorial attractions of the miscellany. 
In the current number there are two excellent photo- 
gravures and eight pages of illustrations in colours, in 
addition to the many pictures in black and white. I fear 
that sort of thing cannot be done for the shilling. The 
Pall Mall, 1 consider, has steadily progressed in artistic 
merit and value, but I have generally found the letter- 
press dull. The only literary feature that has always given 
me pleasure is the causerie by Mr. Zangwill. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE DEW 
W* are the Ancient People, the People of the Dew, 


We that are ages older are younger, too, than you: 
Even we, the ancient people, the people of the dew. 


Are we cast out from heaven? We take our heaven here: 

And saved souls turn away to us and find our kindness 
dear : 

And to the souls that angels leave is not our pity near? 


For us, the ancient people, the people of the dew, 
No rose may die, no joy go by or change the rose to rue, 
Time holds no grudge against us, the people of the dew. 


Are we not loyal comrades? What kinder friends may be 
That have no gift of tears to shed or souls to lose than we? 
And you may take an elfin love, and still your soul go free. 


But if we take a mortal love, we take the sick soul, too; 

And lose the mirth that danced with us, to measures that 
we knew— 

Even we, the ancient people, the people of the dew. 
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Come, dance and ask no better, you elfin ladies fine, 

Is not well-water sweeter than any earthly wine? 

With foxgloves fair in your wild hair, why seek ye colum- 
bine ? 


Alas, your taint is over us, the many-mooded crew, 
We think on days when we shall pass even as the dewdrops 
do, 
And no man know what way we go, the People of the Dew! 
Norau Hopper. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘ABOUT PARROTS’ 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 


St. Mary's Clergyhouse, Cardtf,, 
20th July, 1896. 

S1R,—You may perhaps like to add to your recent parrot 
stories the following one given by Locke (Of Human Under. 
standing, Book ii. chapter xxvii. section 8). He says, ‘I 
think I may be confident that whoever should see a creature of 
his own shape or make, though it had no more reason all its 
life than a cat or a parrot, would call him still a man; or who- 
ever should hear a cat or a parrot discourse, reason, and philo- 
sophise, would call or think it nothing but a cat or a parrot; 
and say the one was a dull irrational man, and the other a very 
intelligent rational parrot. A relation we have in an author of 
great note is sufficient to countenance the supposition of a 
rational parrot. His words are:—“I had a mind to know, 
from Prince Maurice’s own mouth, the account of a common, 
but much credited story, that I heard so often from many others, 
of an old parrot he had in Brazil, during his government there, 
that spoke, and asked, and answered common questions, like a 
reasonable creature, so that those of his train there generally 
concluded it to be witchery or possession; and one of his 
chaplains, who lived long afterwards in Holland, would never 
from that time endure a parrot, but said they all had a devil in 
them. I had heard many particulars of this story, and assevered 
by people hard to be discredited, which made me ask Prince 
Maurice what there was of it. He said, with his usual plainness 
and dryness in talk, there was something true, but a great deal 
false of what had been reported. I desired to know of him 
what there was of the first. He told me short and coldly, that 
he had heard of such an old parrot when he had been at Brazil ; 
and though he believed nothing of it, and it was a good way off, 
yet he had so much curiosity as to send for it; that it was a 
very great and a very old one; and when it came first into the 
room where the prince was, with a great many Dutchmen about 
him, it said presently, ‘What a company of white men are here !’ 
They asked what it thought that man was, pointing to the prince. 
It answered, ‘Some general or other.’ When they brought it 
Close to him, he asked it, ‘ D’o2 venez-vous ?’ It answered, ‘ De 
Marinnan, The Prince, ‘ A qui estes-vous?? The parrot, ‘A un 
Portugais’ The Prince, ‘Que fais-tu la? The parrot, Je varde 
les poulles’? The Prince laughed and said, ‘ Vous gardez Jes 
foulles?’ The parrot answered, ‘ Oud, mot, et je sai bien le faire, 
and made the chuck four or five times that people use to make 
to chickens when they call them. I set down the words of this 
worthy dialogue in French, just as Prince Maurice said them 
tome. I asked him what language the parrot spoke, and he 
said in Brazilian. I asked whether he understood Brazilian ; 
he said no: but he had taken care to have two interpreters by 
him, the one a Dutchman that spoke Brazilian, and the other 
a Brazilian that spoke Dutch; that he asked them separately 
and privately, and both of them agreed in telling him just the 
same thing that the parrot had said. I could not but tell this 
odd story, because it is so much out of the way, and from the 
first hand, and what may pass for a good one; for I daresay 
this prince at least believed himself in all he told me, having 
€ver passed for a very honest and pious man: I leave it to 
naturalists to reason, and to other men to believe as they please 
upon it ; however, it is not perhaps amiss to relieve or enliven 
a busy scene sometimes with such digressions, whether to the 
purpose or no.”’—I am, etc., G. SMALLPEICE. 
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‘ TROUSERS ’ 


[To the Editor of Ze National Observer) 
Monmouth, 21st July, 1896. 

S1R,—Your article on the above is most interesting, but it 
hardly gives us what was the meaning of the word as used in 
the last century. In the early part of that century it designated 
an overall which was worn over the breeches in wet or cold 
weather similar to the overalls that are at the present time worn 
by hunting men in wet weather or which cover the breeches 
and extend downwards so as to cover the top of the boots and 
prevent the rain working down into the boots, 

In a book, known now only to Welsh collectors, 7he True 
Anti-Pamela, or Memoirs of James Parry and his Amours 
with the celebrated Miss —— [Powell] of Monmouthshire, of 
which the first edition was published in 1771—a work not 
intended for the young—appears the following passage which 
bears much on the subject, ‘I slipt down the Garden Stairs 
with my Trowzers at my heels.’ At the bottom of the page is 
an explanatory footnote which would tend to show that these 
articles were then a new-fashioned garment. ‘Trowzers are 
commonly wore by those that ride Post down into the North, 
and are very warm; at the same Time they keep the Coat, 
Breeches, etc., very clean by being wore over them.’ 

This brings to my recollection the Welsh couplet which 
shows that the Welsh had no word for breeches, they being an 
invention of the English : 

Iechyd da i’v breeches, 
Iechyd da i'v pais, 
lechyd da i'v Cymro 
Iechyd da i’v Sais— 
which might be freely rendered : 
English and Welsh, may they long live, 
Breeches and petticoat, their health I give, 
a sentiment we can all echo.—I am, etc., 
CyMRO SIV Fynwy. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


(To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
New York City, U.S., 10th July, 1896. 

S1IR,—With the nomination of M‘Kinley by the Republican 
Convention, and of Bryan by the Democratic mob, it seems to 
be about settled that the coming Presidential election in these 
not altogether United States is to be a ‘square fight’ between 
the silver forces of the Southern and Western sections on the 
one hand, and of the Eastern champions of the gold standard, 
and of high protection on the other. Both parties stand for 
principles which cannot but appeal to the hearts and under- 
standing of all ‘troo Amurrykuns,.’ The white metal advocates 
have solemnly declared that if the government of the country is 
confided to them, they will frustrate the English money-shark’s 
designs of reducing the American people to financial slavery by 
annulling by law the contracts Eastern and English capitalists 
have made for the repayment of their loans in gold and thereby 
legalise the discharge of all financial obligations in depreciated 
silver currency. It is impossible for Englishmen unfamiliar 
with the ideas of business morality prevailing in the south and 
west to realise the degree of enthusiasm with which these 
declarations are received. Only the prospect of being permitted 
to pay their debts in iron, lead, or old shoe-leather, could stir 
the patriotic feelings of the people of these distressful sections 
to a greater depth, and there is not the slightest doubt of their 
voting solidly for the white metal candidate. But the silverites 
are not to have it all their own way. The patriotism of the 
East is just as strong and pure as that of the West, and if there 
are silver-mine owners in Nevada and Colorado there are 
manufacturers in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. The 
‘gold-bugs’ and M‘Kinleyites are also opposed to English 
designs on American liberty, and are as anxious to free their 
compatriots of England’s commercial chains a3 are the silverites 
to relieve their fellow citizens of England’s financial chains. If 
the millions of British gold the London Cobden Club is secretly 
shipping to this country with a view to bribing honest Americans 
to vote for British free trade does not cause the defeat of the 
Republican Convention’s candidate, the party that stands for 
sound money and the ‘American system of protection’ will 
make the tariff on British commodities so high as to render it 
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no longer possible for ‘English manufacturers to ship their 
pauper-made goods to this country to be sold in competition 
with the products of ‘our free, intelligent, well-paid American 
labour. So far as the result of the election may affect Britain, 
it would be hard to tell which party’s success is desirable. If 
the silver candidate is elected it will demonstrate that a majority 
of the American voters are in favour of the virtual repudiation 
of half this country’s indebtedness to Britain. In view of the 
extent to which British investments in the United States have 
apparently been responsible for the cowardly, cringing attitude 
of a certain class of English journals and public men towards 
this nation, no Englishman who values his country’s honour 
more than the safety of British capital would grieve if every 
dollar of American indebtedness to Lombard Street were repu- 
diated. In such an event, we might hear less of the nauseating 
whining about the wickedness of a war with our transatlantic 
kinsmen, fewer protestations of the intense love cherished by 
Englishmen for their American cousins, and fewer expressions 
of sorrow at the many evidences afforded that this love is not 
reciprocated. 

If the defenders of the gold standard and of extreme pro- 
tection succeed in electing their candidate, it will probably 
result in the duties on British manufactured goods being 
increased to such a degree that the British Government will 
be impelled to come to some agreement with the colonies, 
whereby, in return for a freer market for British goods, colonial 
products would be afforded certain advantages in the markets of 
the motherland. This would, of course involve the imposition 
of aduty on American products, with the possible result of 
making food in England temporarily a little dearer, but as it 
would benefit the British and Irish farmer, render Britain no 
longer dependent ona hostile country for her food supplies, 
and by increasing the prosperity of the colonies create in them 
an enormous demand for British goods, no Englishmen, except 
perhaps a few holders of American securities, would be likely 
to object. Ifthe additional revenue derived from the duties 
levied on American products were to be utilised in carrying out 
the free education or old age pension scheme, the arrangement 
could scarcely fail to be regarded with favour by the class of 
people from which complaints would most likely be heard. 
When the Southern and Western people of the United 
States realised that the greed of Eastern manufacturers had 
caused them to lose the principal market for their products, 
besides increasing the price of their clothing and farm imple- 
ments and machinery, the already bitter feeling in those 
sections towards the East would be influenced still further, with 
the probable result of another secession movement being in- 
augurated. Asthe constant efforts of Americans to bring about 
the annexation of Canada and the independence of Ireland show 
that they would not be averse to the ‘ busting up’ of the British 
Empire, there is no reason why the British people should regard 
the collapse of the American Union with anything but equa- 
nimity. As to the result of the election, it will depend largely on 
the attitude the British Press assumes towards the two candi- 
dates. Every expression of opinion concerning them which 
appears in the more important English journals will be cabled 
to this country and used as campaign material by one or other 
of the parties. If these expressions indicate a partiality for 
one of the candidates the free and intelligent American will 
demonstrate his freedom and intelligence by voting for the other 
candidate. The average United States citizen may be in- 
capable of forming any clear ideas in regard tothe tariff ques- 
tion, currency question or any other question, but he never fails 
to realise the duty of every ‘ troo Amurrykun’ of voting against 
the party or candidate favoured by England.—I am, etc., 

JOSEPH BANISTER, 


THE INSCRUTABILITY OF WOMEN 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Arts Club, 20th July, 1896. 
S1r,—We have heard much lately about the inscrutable, 
incomprehensible nature of women, but there is one cause 
which gives birth to this popular opinion, and this cause is 
overlooked, or, perhaps, never discerned. The deep and 
subtle cause for seeming inscrutability is—that woman’s 
modesty, innate and acquired, is often in direct conflict with 
her impulses, affections, passions. Wind against tide raises 
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troubled water. The best and purest women are the most frank, 
They have the least to conceal. They have no lurking impure, 
thoughts which they fear to show ; they have no super-morbid, 
or needless dread of man, or of his judgment of them; but the 
average woman, who is a bundle of instincts—good or bad, 
frivolous or strong—acquires a habit of hiding feelings which 
she cannot suppress, and becomes so secretive that she is 
always acting a part, and contracts a chronic artificiality of per- 
plexing deception. She has hidden and pent-up desires which 
she fears to show; and she represses, not the desires, but the 
outward and visible signs of them; and she thus gradually 
becomes ‘cunning past man’s thought,’ and is held to be in- 
comprehensible. Afraid of being thought to be that which she 
naturally is, she becomes a hypocrite ; and her mask hides all 
but her eyes. Snow covers a volcano of implanted longings, 
and the long habit of hiding engenders a falsity which is a 
burlesque upon true modesty. The sexual passion is given in 
such excess that the gentler sex becomes the stronger in con- 
cealment. Speaking broadly, woman is not gifted with humour, 
and therefore hardly sees life in its large relations. Perhaps, 
too, she has more sexual vanity; and women are very com- 
monly creatures all compact of a natural wish to fascinate, of 
simple wiles, and of laming self-consciousness. These distinc- 
tive qualities are, however, not created by themselves, but are 
inherited, or implanted in them by the Unseen Powers. The 
present notelet can only touch upon one facet of a very great 
question ; and leaves wholly unstirred any reference to those 
royal, lovely, divine women whom we regard with as much 
reverence as love: women to whom Shakspeare has given 
undying glory through the lofty woman that he calls Imogen.— 
I am, etc., H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 


REVIEWS 
EXQUISITA 


The Colour of Life and other Essays of Things Seen and Heard 
By ALICE MEYNELL. London: Lane. 


By those who value at its worth the earlier volume of Mrs. 
Meynell’s essays—7he Rhythm of Life—no new thing can 
well be said in praise of her later work save that it proves the 
endurance of her power. In an age of authors who refuse 
the meed of early death to matter the most ephemeral it 
is refreshing to find one who from a hundred essays, all better 
than the best of most, is content as here to republish no more 
than fourteen, the finest of the fine flour of her thought. Thus 
to a lasting fame she may add those ‘honours of mortality’ 
of which she herself writes in so happy a vein of paradox. 
Add to this that the same forces of reticence and restriction 
which have sifted the good from the only less good in the 
choice of what shall be the permanent expression of herself 
are to be traced in the terseness and essentiality of phrase 
that characterise each individual essay. Mrs. Meynell pays to 
her readers the high compliment of an implicit manner of 
speech. The risk that is entailed by such a confidence she 
perhaps cannot wholly escape. Now and then through the 
suppression of a connecting thought her argument is lost in 
an obscurity of which she alone holds the secret. The fault, 
though it may not be recognisable by the author, is evident in 
a tendency to abrupt transition as between isolated para- 
graphs. It comes occasionally from a desire to compress 
within one essay more than one dominant idea. Take the 
chapter from which the volume has its name—tThe Colour 
of Life.’ ‘Red has been praised for its nobility as the colour 
of life. But the true colour of life is not red. Red is the 
colour of violence, or of life broken open, edited and pub- 
lished .. . The true colour of life is the colour of the body, 
the colour of the covered red... . It is the modest colour of 
the unpublished blood.’ From this ethical question, the 
actual keynote of the essay, the writer leads us to a critical 
appreciation of the physical qualities of this same suppressed 
red. We read in a passage, itself of very perfect colouring, 
the artistic merits of the naked Arab bather of the Serpentine 
as he ‘takes the late colour of the midsummer north-west 
evening,’ his flesh ‘delicately flushed as the paler wild roses, 
out to their utmost, flat as stars, in the hedges of the end of 
June.’ Follows a reflection, suggested by the easy shuffling-off 
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of his sooty, one-braced garments, on the general remediabie- 
ness of the evil handiwork of man. A return is now made 
to the physical aspect of the colour of life as it bathes on the 
sea-shore in less artificial surroundings. Then ensues a 
strangely violent transition to the original question in an un- 
expected shape, the ethical question of red, ‘covered or 
exposed’; with abrupt allusion to certain women of the 
French Revolution, who were properly expected to blush 
(with their ‘unpublished blood’) at the bare notion of taking 
part in political life, but were allowed to expose their blood, 
‘ynsheltered by the veins,’ in a political death upon the guillo- 
tine. In ‘A Woman in Grey’ there is the same startling 
abruptness in the return to the original theme. This essay, by 
the way, is one of the very few in which the writer seems to 
have said a little more than is necessary on a tolerably simple 
subject. Anxious to convince us that the professors are 
wrong in ‘taking it for granted that women derive from their 
mothers and grandmothers’ (the derivation of sex she would 
possibly admit), Mrs. Meynell tells us of a daring woman who 
was once observed riding a bicycle down Oxford Street ; her 
hardihood supplies the text for a very careful and ingenious 
homily ; we are taught the many moral meanings to be 
drawn from her security in a condition of unstable equili- 
brium, which called for an alertness, a vigilance, a courage 
worthy of a man. ‘She would not owe safety to the mere 
motionless of a seat on the solid earth, but she used gravitation 
to balance the slight burdens of her wariness and her confi- 
dence’ (whatever that may mean). Let us hope, for the sake 
of this heroic woman, that she was unconscious of the full 
significance of her position as unfolded by her admirer in the 
course of some four pages ; it would surely, with her other 
actual difficulties, have been more than she could bear. 
If Mrs. Meynell can be said to have faults of style (and they 
would be the virtues of a writer less distinguished) one may 
venture to cavil ata slight tendency to arbitrariness. Of manner, 
that is to say, not of opinion. For though with her this too is 
sometimes arbitrary yet none shall blame the conviction with 
which she lays down her gentle laws, whether she determines 
once for all that the shadows of a cloud are more vital in their 
changes than the revolution of the seasons, or that ‘it is not the 
eye, but the eyelid, that is important, beautiful, eloquent, full of 
secrets.’ Itis rather in detail, in the epithet or phrase, that we 
trace the arbitrariness that offends. In one of the most 
brilliant and illuminating of her essays, ‘Winds of the World,’ 
she says of certain mannerless winds :—‘So they do not 
convince you by voice or colour or breath; you place their origin, 
or assign them a history, according as the hesitating arrow 
points on the top of yonder #//-dzsfgned London spire.’ Why this 
little gratuitous sneer? The epithet ‘ ill-designed,’ even without 
our italics, is plainly arbitrary. The design of the spire, bad 
or good, has neching to do with the efficacy of the arrow that 
tells the wind. Perhaps Mrs. Meynell’s own fastidiousness in 
the choice of the right word may allow the critic to be fastidious 
inhisturn, This shall be his excuse for complaining of the 
use of another epithet, not, in this case, arbitrary, but rather 
otiose. In the essay on ‘Rushes and Reeds’ we are told that 
they bend to the strong wind, ‘showing the silver of their sombre 
little tassels as fish show the silver of their sides turning in the 
pathlesssea.” The adjective adds nothing necessaryto the picture; 
and your solenne epitheton, good enough in the free spaciousness 
of the epic poet, suits badly at its best with prose, and worse with 
prose that is succinct and economic. It is not often however 
that we find Mrs. Meynell accepting a word for custom's sake. 
She will shrink from obvious phrases for their mere obvious- 
ness, though none better are to be found. To say that a man 
in delirium is ‘not himself’ is a very perfect and adequate 
€xpression ; but it is a little ordinary and colloquial ; therefore 
Mrs. Meynell must needs apologise for it. ‘When,’ she says, 
‘he is #7 common language not himself” Elsewhere she speaks 
of trees that are ‘touched, as ¢he novelists always have it, with 
“autumn tints”. But “autumn tints” is excellent; and the 
custom of a thousand novelists cannot stale its propriety. And 
once again in that very sensitive essay, ‘At Monastery Gates,’ 
where, by the way, we can recognise the haunt of the poet whose 
work owes so much to Mrs. Meynell’s influence, she says of the 
friars and their home that ‘no one, except the journalists of 
yesterday, would spend upon them those tedious words 
“quaint” or “old world”, One could better understand this tone 
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of superiority in a writer whose own instincts for selection were 
less aristocratic than hers. In the same essay, where she 
speaks of ‘the superfluous activities’ from which the friars are 
withdrawn, ‘they might,’ she says (and not Mr. Meredith him- 
self could have said it more obscurely), ‘ be among the involun- 
tary busybodies who are living by futile tasks the need whereof 
is a discouraged fiction.” If we are right in detecting, under 
this dark saying, another sneer at the weaker brethren of her 
own profession, surely Mrs. Meynell, of all writers, could afford 
to renounce this kind of thing. The really beautiful picture 
of the Monastery is further marred by an unnecessary reproof 
of the Salvation Army girl (‘a figure from Bournemouth pier, in 
her grotesque bonnet’) who finds the friars’ garb ridiculous. 
Does the writer improve the case by finding the girl ridiculous? 
Of her charity, too, she should be most gentle to the uncharit- 
able ; being so unattractive they need it most. One notes 
again in the chapter on ‘Grass’ that with all her refine- 
ment of taste Mrs. Meynell has not escaped that vulgar snare 
of the smaller journalist, the delight of making merry over the 
suburb. Surely, as she herself said once on another theme, this 
habit is one of the immoralities which the French novel ought 
to have destroyed. 

The first person is very rarely to be encountered in this little 
book. So sensitive is the author’s desire, as it would appear, to 
avoid what is after all not necessarily the sign of egoism. Much 
indeed that appears dogmatic in the expression of her views 
would have been softened by a qualifying ‘1 have thought,’ or 
‘it has seemed to me.’ And to this habit she owes another 
small mannerism. If she wishes to add an example or excep- 
tion to a generalisation that she has just made—as, for instance, 
that it is a rare thing for the pupil of the eye to dilate or con- 
tract except under the influence of darkness and light—it will 
take this form: ‘A nervous woman. . . who stood to tell the 
news of her own betrothal. . . had this waxing and closing of 
the eyes.’ She would never consent to say, ‘I knew a woman 
who,’ or ‘I have heard of a woman who.’ But all such faults of 
mannerism as we have seemed to trace in Mrs. Meynell’s work, 
if faults at all, are trivial beside its unquestioned strength and 
its extreme delicacy. The keenness, eye and heart, of her 
observation of Nature; the subtlety of her appreciations (and 
even more perhaps of her depreciations) of literature, art, and 
drama ; the compelling force and felicity of her style; these 
qualities give to her small volume a quite unique charm. Perhaps 
one day in some future work of prose she will go beyond the 
range of this to themes of human character and passion, as she 
has already in her poems touched a deeper note of feeling and 
discovered to us something of her more intimate personality. 


THE MADDING CROWD 


The Crowd: a Study of the Popular Mind. By GUSTAVE 
LE Bon. London: Unwin. 


Edgar Allan Poe in a striking sketch described ‘the man of 
the crowd’ as ‘the type and genius of deep crime.’ M. Le 
Bon has now given us a learned and very interesting treatise 
on the crowd itself, considered as a psychological aggregate. 
His views are not nearly so uncomplimentary. The work 
has never been done before in such a systematic fashion, 
although Sir Henry Maine, Carlyle, and other writers on demo- 
cracy have touched upon a certain aspect of it. This aspect, 
indeed, can never be quite removed from the view of any 
thoughtful student of the present state of things ; and M. Le 
Bon’s book is therefore likely to be welcomed by many who do 
not profess to be psychulogists. The present age is the Era 
of Crowds, in their own opinion no longer flocks of silly sheep, 
but the arbiters of human destinies. ‘Scarcely a century ago 
the traditional policy of European States and the rivalries of 
Sovereigns were the principal factors that shaped events. The 
opinion of the masses hardly counted, and most frequently 
indeed did not count at all. To-day it is the traditions which 
used to obtain in politics, and the individual tendencies and 
rivalries of rulers, which do not count ; while, on the contrary, 
the voice of the masses has become preponderant.’ This raises 
in many minds a fear as to the future of civilisation. Hitherto 
crowds have only been powerful for destruction. Poe some- 
where describes the giant Mob as having ‘the gall of a 
bullock, with the heart of a hyena and the brains of a peacock, 
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This would be rather too strong language to use of the crowd, 
as defined by M. Le Bon, in all circumstances, although it has 
frequently been well deserved by particular specimens. 
‘Under certain given circumstances . . . an agglomeration of 
men presents new characteristics very different from those of 
the individuals composing it, The sentiments and ideas of all 
the persons in the gathering take one and the same direction, 
and their conscious personality vanishes. A collective mind is 
formed, doubtless transitory, but presenting very clearly defined 
characteristics.’ This is what M. Le Bon calls an ‘ organised 
crowd’ or a ‘ psychological crowd.’ Not every mere colloca- 
tion of human atoms answers to the definition : est Jas foule 
gui veut. A ‘psychological crowd,’ which may vary in numbers 
from ‘two or three gathered together’ to a whole nation 
aroused, must have the bond of some common object, ideal, or 
leader. And then it can be described, in the succinct language 
of Carlyle, as ‘ mostly fools.’ 

The characteristics of a crowd, according to the conception 
of M. Le Bon, bear the same relation to those of the individuals 
who constitute it as a composite photograph does to those from 
which it is generated. Common elements are intensified and 
specific differences eliminated. The ‘unconscious elements 
which constitute the genius of a race’ are common to all 
individuals in an average crowd, and so overpower, in the 
aggregate, the conscious elements of character in which the 
various members differ from one another. The guidance of 
education and intellect is thus removed from the actions of the 
crowd, and we see a return to the condition of primitive man. 
‘This very fact that crowds possess in common ordinary 
qualities explains why they can never accomplish acts demand- 
ing a high degree of intelligence. . . . The truth is, they can 
only bring to bear in common on the work in hand those 
mediocre qualities which are the birthright of every average 
individual. In crowds it is stupidity and not mother-wit that 
is accumulated.’ Thus, as M. Le Bon observes, with as little 
gallantry as George Herbert, a crowd possesses certain charac- 
teristics, ‘such as impulsiveness, irritability, incapacity to 
reason, the absence of judgment, and of the critical spirit, the 
exaggeration of the sentiments, and others besides, which are 
almost always observed in beings belonging to inferior forms 
of evolution—in women, savages and children, for instance.’ 
Crowds, he elsewhere remarks, ‘are everywhere distinguished 
by feminine characteristics, but Latin crowds are the most 
feminine of all.’ This may be compared with Tennyson’s 
judgment of ‘the blind hysterics of the Celt. M. Le Bon 
finds a proof of his words in the outbursts of popular feeling 
which provoked the Franco-German war and the fall of ‘ the 
man of Tonquin.’ A crowd is thus also liable to collective 
hallucination and to hypnotism. ‘As soon as a few individuals 
are gathered together they constitute a crowd, and though they 
should be distinguished men of learning, they assume all the 
characteristics of crowds with regard to matters outside their 
speciality. The faculty of observation and the critical spirit 
possessed by each of them individually disappears.’ The 
natural example of this is taken from the remarkable experi- 
ments in which Mr. Davey succeeded in passing off very 
elementary tricks upon certain more or less intelligent be- 
lievers in spiritualism, to whom he only revealed the fraud 
after having obtained reports from them which showed how 
completely they had collectively abandoned the clearness of 
sight which might have belonged to each one independently. 
In a larger crowd this tendency to self-hypnotism is still more 
strongly marked. Probably all the historic instances of crowds 
testifying to occurrence of miracles, such as that of the famous 
Thundering Legion, are to be thus explained. But the main 
fact is that whenever a man departs from his solitude and 
independence he loses ground in the scale of being. Even in 
entering Parliament, ‘ by the mere fact that he forms part of an 
organised crowd, a man descends several rungs in the ladder 
of civilisation. . . He possesses the spontaneity, the violence, 
the ferocity, and also the enthusiasm and heroism of primitive 
beings, whom he further tends to resemble by the facility with 
which he allows himself to be impressed by words and images 
—which would be entirely without action on each of the 
isolated individuals forming the crowd—and to be induced to 
commit acts contrary to his most obvious interests and his 
best-known habits. An individual in a crowd is a grain of 
sand amid other grains of sand, which the wind stirs up at will,’ 
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M. Le Bon has so far shown, what no thinker of any rea] 
depth ever doubted, that the great mass of mankind are but a 
servum pecus, walking in a vain show of independence, but 
really at the mercy of every breeze that swings the weather. 
cocks which they have taken for compasses. Where, then, 
does the wind come from? Here we find ourselves at once 
face to face with Carlyle’s old doctrine of the Hero and his 
influence upon the common herd: the chief difference in M, 
Le Bon’s new version of it is that Carlyle was an optimist and 
believed in the Hero, whereas M. Le Bon seems to have a 
darkling pessimistic suspicion that the Hero is usually one- 
third knave, one-third charlatan, and three-thirds egoist. But 
he asserts as strongly as Carlyle or Plato that there must be 
some kind of Hero. ‘In the case of human crowds the chief is 
often nothing more than a ringleader or agitator, but as such 
he plays a considerable part. His will is the nucleus around 
which the opinions of the crowd are grouped and attain to 
identity. He constitutes the first element towards the organi- 
sation of heterogeneous crowds, and paves the way for their 
organisation in sects; in the meantime, he directs them. A 
crowd is a servile flock that is incapable of ever doing without 
a master. Thus the earliest literature comes into line with the 
latest, and we recall Homer’s definition of the King as the 
Shepherd of the People. Military, religious, political leaders 
—to all of them M. Le Bon applies the same reasoning, which 
seems to hold good in most cases. ‘ The multitude is always 
ready to listen to the strong-willed man who knows how to 
impose himself upon it.’ If this is true, it follows at once that 
democracy is the most fatal form of government. The masses 
must always be led by the strong hand. Ina monarchy or an 
oligarchy, this is frankly recognised. But when democracy has 
found its way on to the stage of human life, as in the Athens 
of Cleon or the England or France of our own days, the strong 
men still rule, but they have to purchase their rights by the 
basest compliance with the desires of the crowd, unless they 
have force enough, like Napoleon or Cesar, to dismiss the 
ghost of democracy from the scene. Short of that, the rulers 
of a democratic country have to hold their places by flattery 
and subservience, or by the influence of their ‘ prestige,’ which 
has no connection with either intellect or virtue: money and 
extravagance have been able to purchase it at all times. This 
is the gist of M. Le Bon’s opinions, which are not new, but 
freshly put. His book is likely to meet with a good deal of 
abuse from the components of those crowds which he analyses 
so Clearly ; one can hardly hope that it will teach them any 
lesson of real usefulness. 


A PEASANT NOVELIST 


Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. By WILLIAM 
CARLETON. London: Dent. 


These volumes contain the most characteristic work of, in a 
sense, the most characteristic of Irish writers. It is interesting 
to compare the work of Carleton with the work of other 
writers who have dealt intimately with the usages and manners 
of the people. It seems difficult to write of a peasantry 
without getting into the work a grinding melancholy. If it 
is idyllic it suffers in truth; if it is real it suffers in beauty. 
Carleton is a realist after the manner of the Russian novelists 
with this exception that whereas they are men of education 
depicting the dull and earthy lives of those who carry the 
burdens of the earth, he was one of those very drudges himself, 
Carleton was a very curious person. He was in parts intensely 
Celtic, in parts not Celtic at all. He had the vanity, the boast- 
fulness, the irresponsibility of the Celt, but of his spirituality 
and patience little or none. It is not easy to understand where 
he came from as the son of a man who spent the greater part of 
his life rapt in devotion, a not uncommon thing with the 
peasantry of his day. The Irish peasant has grown less rigid 
in the observance of his religion. Why, in the youth of men 
now not old, Lent was kept on a meal a day all over Ireland. 
None broke their fast even by a drink of water till after the 
Angelus bell at noon. Then there was one meal, and in the 
afternoon a collation of dry bread and water. Unfortunately 
the modern spirit blown over from America has altered 
the mind of the peasant in many directions. In the peasant 
Ireland of that day, it was Carleton who was the excep- 
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tion and not his father: and with what cold and vulgar eyes he 
looked on the spiritual beauty of the elder man’s life, let his own 
words attest :— 

‘] never knew any individual who resembled him or, | 
should rather say, who approached him, in what I must term 
4 senseless and superstitious kind of piety. That he was a 
man of the most stainless and inoffensive life, of the sweetest 
temper and the strongest and tenderest affections, were facts 
known to the whole parish. He was perpetually praying, 
in fact his beads were hardly ever out of his hands either 
by night or day. He prayed with his head in his hands even 
on the way to mass on Sunday, when one would imagine 
he could have got enough of it ; he prayed on his way home 
again. He prayed on his way to fair and market and he prayed 
on his way home again.’ 

To natural beauty Carleton was fully susceptible. It is his 
cloddish insensibility to the beauty of the spirit which makes 
him repellent to the sensitive reader, and not quite to be 
trusted in his delineation of Irish peasant character, in despite 
of his extraordinary fidelity in painting a time and manners 
now nearly passed away. ‘To the rough peasants surrounding 
him the Mass was more than an earthly kingdom. Not so to 
this changeling, this cold, insensible son of a fervent race. 
Carleton changed his own religion as often as the Vicar of 
Bray, and according to his creed of the moment wrote anti- 
Papist or anti-Protestant stories—anti-Papist at least to supply 
amarket. To this class of work belongs the ‘Lough Derg 
Pilgrimage,’ ‘ Denis O’Shaughnessy going to Maynooth,’ and 
‘The Station,’ with its incredible but laughter-moving priests. 
Why, their very names are caricature. Carleton had the 
passion of the peasant and his long memory. A brute of a 
hedge schoolmaster with whom he had to do in his child- 
hood figures in one of the finest and most human of his 
stories—‘The Poor Scholar.’ Whether the man was quite 
such a brute in reality one may reasonably doubt. Carleton, 
like the child and the peasant, saw things exaggerated in size. 
It is this very faculty which gives him profound power in the 
direction of horror and gloom. ‘ Wildgoose Lodge’ is an ex- 
ample of this, and so also are ‘The Lianhan Shee,’ the ‘ Mid- 
night Mass,’ and others of his sketches. The titles of the 
tales give an idea of what a microcosm they are of times 
past or passing. You get the match-making, the wake, the 
hedge-school, the faction-fighting, the secret societies—all the 
things which make Ireland a foreign land to the Englishman. 
Carleton writes at his best as an inspired peasant. In his 
serious passages the solemnity, the credulity, the grandiose 
manners, are entirely of his class. To him a country-side is 
the world, and he measures a man or woman or an event by 
the estimate of a townland or at most of a barony. Weddings, 
christenings, he smacks his lips over. Perhaps even in his 
virtuous and unfortunate peasants there is a trifle of unctuous- 
ness. He has a peasant coarseness, in his courtships and his 
weddings a coarseness that may well have been much in the 
eyes of the onlooker, for Carleton had a very coarse strain. But 
the manner of speech, the wit, the paradoxes, are the people to 
the life ; and we may say without exaggeration that his books 
are to be reckoned with in any summing-up of Irish character 
Or customs. He is by far the most considerable writer who has 
yet come out of Ireland. He was proud of his personal re- 
semblance to Sir Walter Scott, but what a difference between 
the two men! Scott with his romance, his gentleness, his 
simple manliness, and Carleton carrying on his shoulders the 
whole bitterness of a class condemned to be drudges. Yet in 
mere native genius it would not be easy to say which man is 
the bigger figure, though Scott loomed so much bigger in the 
eye of the world. Carleton, with all his defects, is an Irish 
classic ; and one is grateful to Messrs. Dent for the first worthy 
edition of the great peasant’s work. It is edited unobtrusively 
by Mr. D. J. O'Donoghue : but publishers and editors are not 
well-advised in reproducing the illustrations by Phiz, farcically 
grotesque and unreal, 


CAIRO AND THE SOUDAN 


From Cairo to the Soudan Frontier. By H. D. TRAILL. 


London : Lane. 


Mr. Traill’s book of travel is very different from too many 
of such books both in its interests and in its merits. It has, 
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for instance, much variety of description and of observation 
which extends to the causes and probable results of things, 
besides dealing with their actual aspect, and it is diversified 
with imagination and with that fine scholarship which never 
comes near to pedantry, or to that ostentation which belongs 
to him who decks his shop window. The preface, brief as it 
is, Should be read carefully for its political insight as well as 
for its excellent style, qualities that again meet us constantly 
throughout the pages of the volume itself. In this Mr. Traill 
leads off by giving a freshness of his own to a sketch of ‘ Life 
at Sea’—a freshness with the same touch of humour which is 
found in the description of Cairo, and which takes a graver 
turn in that of the Sphinx. Very interesting too is the story of 
Abd-er-Rasiil and the mummy-thievings as it is told by Mr. 
Traill, and so is the description of the shadiff and those who 
work it. Excellent, again, for imaginative and lightly touched 
wittiness is the dialogue between Tama and Shama, the 
Northern and Southern Colossus. Shama’s Baedeker quota- 
tions, with his own sarcastic comments, are very pleasing, 
ending as they do with ‘ Yes; that is all there is to it,’ he 
continued. ‘Just about two hundred and twenty-seven years 
ago you, owing solely to an injury, were a musical prodigy, 
while I, simply because I hadn’t so much the matter with me, 
have never been able to sing a note.’ ‘All art is morbid,’ mur- 
mured Tama sadly, yet with a touch of complacency. ‘Genuis 
isa kind of disease.’ ‘And you,’ said his brother contemp- 
tuously, ‘ could be proud of such a gift as that! Why, I would 
as soon plume myself on the performance of the Arab who 
swarms up your leg for a piastre and hides himself between 
your thighs to beat a tom-tom.’ Later, when reproached with 
enjoying ‘being vulgarised,’ Tama becomes really eloquent, 
exclaiming, ‘As if anything on earth could vulgarise us! 
Are we the meaner or the newer or the less awful for the bees 
that hover around our heads and hide in the crevices of our 
limbs? And what more power over us have the wingless, 
two-legged insects that crawl on the earth beneath us, 
creatures of a but little longer day? Do you forget how 
many generations of them we have seen—how many swarms 
of these human locusts have passed over the land and dis- 
appeared—how many emperors, as they call themselves, have 
swept with their hosts along the valley towards the prize of 
Thebes and trampled these fair, green fields into a mire of 
blood to grasp it? Do you remember them, I say? 
Ethiopian and Assyrian, Babylonian and Mede, Cambyses 
and his Immortals, Alexander and his phalanx, Cesar and his 
legions, Omar and his savage horsemen, Bonaparte and his 
eager levies—all, all have passed before us in storm of battle 
or pageant of victory, and all have vanished into the night! 
But we—we remain !’ 

The dialogue is interrupted by the arrival of two early 
visitors from Luxor, one of whom—a geologist—finds ‘the 
only thing of any decent age in the place’—one of the fossil 
crabs deposited ‘here or there by the sea that swept over 
this desert a few million years before these two Sandstone 
gentlemen took the seat that no doubt, in the modern spirit of 
unrest, they are beginning to get tired of already.’ And so, 
humming ‘ Car ils sont en pierre, en pierre, Pour eux ce n’est 
pas amusant,’ he goes further afield. But as Tamadid not hear 
and Shama did not understand, ‘there was nothing to mar 
the stony complacency with which, unconscious of their 
comparative juvenilty, they continued staring over the Nile.’ 


FICTION 
1. Wisdom's Folly. By A.V. DUTTON. Bentley. 
2. Clara Hopgood. By MARK RUTHERFORD. Unwin. 
3. Without Sin. By MARTIN J. PRITCHARD. Heinemann. 
4. In Homespun. By E. Nesbit. Lane. 
5. George's Mother. By STEPHEN CRANE. Arnold. 
6. A Bride Elect. By THEO DOUGLAS. Macmillan. 


1. There can be no difference of opinion on the observant 
skill with which the family and individual characteristics of the 
Romestons of Chark are set forth by their chronicler. ‘The 
comely animated creatures’ who impress themselves ‘as a 
strong social force upon the neighbourhood,’ the lovers who 
come within their orbit, the scholarly satirical father who leans 
on their support, are described with an unusual yivacity which 
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never allows the tranquil tenor of life in a country rectory to 
be even momentarily monotonous or dull. Miss Romeston, the 
second daughter and third child of the rector, at twenty-nine, 
considers herself marked out for celibacy. Not that offers have 
not been hers : the proposal and rejection of which, in the case 
of Stubbs the curate, Melville the doctor, and the ycung and 
ardent Oscar Voss, who entirely refused to be put off with her 
sister of a more suitable age, are described with much humour 
and felicity. But ‘she did not understand, she did not feel the 
attractions of love apart from deep affection, and the want of 
such perception made her most untender to the weaknesses ot 
love. Applied to herself, it irritated and bored her, and she 
expected every one’s feelings to be as well under control as her 
own.’ Occupied with the interests of her large family of 
brothers and sisters and with the parish concerns which her 
dilettante father is glad to leave to her, and gifted with cleverness 
enough for these purposes and for the care of her father’s 
curious old books, as even the superior young sister who goes 
to Girton is good enough to allow, Eleanor is but slowly 
conquered by the adoring affection of the man she marries, the 
ex-Cambridge don and bookish squire from the hall. Thus far 
there is nothing to break the even tenor of a story which is 
eminently lifelike and natural. But the sudden breakdown of 
the mature and self-sufficient Mrs. Hatherton, as she now is, 
under the momentary influence of Rudolph’s unregulated 
passion for his cousin’s wife, comes with all the force of the 
unexpected. We are far from thinking that such an incident 
is untrue to nature. Eleanor is too forceful and warm of 
character not at some time to feel the touch of passion, and 
that she should be so self-contemptuous over a weakness so 
transient and so purely mental is really the outcome of her 
habitual delicacy. What is strange is that it is due to an 
aberration of which she instantly repents that the faculty is 
awakened at all. So awakened it enures for the benefit of 
her husband, who would otherwise have gone to his grave 
dowered only with appreciative and intellectual affection. But 
that Cedric should be at first grateful to Rudolph for this 
development was not to be expected. His horror is equal to 
his surprise. Yet the common unhappiness which results from 
two sensitive creatures suffering to an unwarranted extent from 
a lesion that would not have affected minds less highly strung 
tends in the end to mutual understanding, and Eleanor is a 
better wife for the experience. It is an unusual case, but it is 
so presented in this clever story as to secure the reader’s 
acceptance and sympathy. 

2. Clara, the self-effacing sister of the more impulsive and 
passionate Madge Hopgood, deserves her pride of place in 
virtue of her consistent idealism and self-denial :—otherwise 
Mrs. Caffyn should have given her name to this suggestive 
story. For itis the good Surrey peasant woman who provided 
a welcome antidote in the shape of shrewd common sense and 
genial human kindness to the rather overstrung and self- 
conscious moralities of the sisterly pair. Their history is a sad 
one. The daughters of a bank clerk posted in a branch office 
in the Fens, they inherit his rather introspective nature, his 
tendency to unorthodox speculation, and his unsocial attitude to 
the rather heavy clodhoppers and small tradesmen who 
constitute the society of the country town. Circumstances 
isolate them, separated on the one side by their superiority in 
education, on the other by their lack of corresponding connec- 
tion with ‘gentility.’ Their quite negative attitude to conven- 
tional Christianity is another dangerous element of their 
position. To these maidens, ignorant of the world, yet highly- 
strung in the knowledge which reading can produce, arrives, 
after their father’s death, the disturbing factor in the person of 
a pleasant youth, the son of an old friend of Mr. Hopgood, who 
has travelled down to Lincolnshire in the course of business for 
his firm. He is well received on the score of his antecedents, 
and soon both sisters find his companionship affect their peace. 
Shortly ‘a strange thing happens.’ Discoursing on no less a 
theme than Wordsworth’s ‘ Intimations of Immortality,’ which 
the youth has learnt by heart to please the lady, and the lady to 
his surprise regards as ‘coloured fog’—Madge and Frank 
Palmer get caught in a thunder-storm, as Didoand Aneas were 
upon aclassical occasion. The modern barn is as productive 
of incident as the celebrated cave ; but the sequel is the very 
converse of the Virgilian history. For Madge as Dido is the 
recalcitrant partner ; the repentant youth finds his libertinism 
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has separated him from the injured maid. The Hopgoods 
make a rapid retreat from their country quarters and success. 
fully lose themselves in London. Here they meet with much 
more interesting companions of a humbler kind than any they 
have left inthe Fens. Mrs. Caffyn’s motherly goodwill prompts 
her to do her best to discover Frank and re-unite the pair, 
‘There’s something,’ says she, ‘in being respectable ; although 
for that matter I’ve seed respectable people at Great Oakhurst 
as were ten times worse than those as wern’t. Still, a-speaking 
for myself, I’d put up with a goodish bit to marry the man whose 
child wor mine. The good woman fails of course, though she 
is much exercised in this as in other matters of concern to her 
beloved Miss Madge. Once more Clara has to stand aside, 
when a nobler than Frank engages her sister’s affection, 
Baruch Cohen is well drawn, and so perfectly suited to Clara 
that one resents his diversion and declension to the younger 
sister. Instead of marrying the philosophic Jew, the heroine 
dies mysteriously in Italy, whither she has gone in the service 
of Mazzini : and Baruch shows his philosophy by taking Madge 
and her daughter to his heart. 

3. This is a book which is calculated to offend any healthy 
minded person. The choice of subject in itself is an outrage, 
nor can it be said that there is anything in the treatment to 
justify the initial audacity. It is a vulgar book about vulgar 
people. There is very little to choose between Mr. Pritchard’s 
Jewesses and those titled ladies of whom one of his minor 
characters speaks as ‘smarties.’ His heroine, on whom he 
lavishes much tawdry word-millinery, discourses at times with 
long-winded and middle-class sententiousness, though at yet 
other times her speech deserves much more severe condemna- 
tion than this. Mr. Pritchard has a knowledge of Jewish 
words and phrases, and a wealth of description where é7%¢-a- 
brac is concerned which might well be learned from long and 
diligent study of sale-catalogues. Fora deplorable exhibition 
of fatuous vulgarity it would not be easy to equal the rhapsody 
which its delighted author has christened ‘An Intermezzo. 
The wrong-mindedness which could permit such a book to 
be written is flamboyant in this. Think of the woman who 
believed she was to be the mother of the Jewish Messiah, 
preparing for her high destiny by getting about herself the 
wealth of the world in white and silver. Even the cows in the 
paddock must be white, and the churns and pails and skimmers 
of the dairy frosted silver. The garden, which was an old 
garden by the way, must have nothing but white flowers, and 
as for the ‘bed-spreads, pillow-shams, quilts, toilet-covers 
edged with heavy guipure, creamy white blankets, princely 
goffered frilled pillow-cases and muslin embroidered bolster- 
slips,’ Mr. Pritchard shrieks over them with the enthusiasm 
of a draper’s young man. It is hardly possible that the 
tinsel of such stuff could impose upon even the most weak: 
minded. 

4. In Homespun is singularly well entitled, for the stories 
in it are told in a style so plain and unadorned that ‘home 
spun’ seems the only adjective to apply to it. The stories 
deal with Kentish peasants, and to both the characters and their 
histories the style is singularly appropriate. On one or two points 
it is necessary to find some fault with the author. ‘ These tales 
are written in an English dialect—none the less a dialect for that 
it lacks uniformity in the displacement of aspirates, and lacks 
too strange words misunderstanded of the people. ‘That is 
Miss Nesbit’s statement: it is also her mistake. The tales are 
all told in the first person, so that one is saying nothing against 
the author’s English when one declares that they are written 
in what is merely a rather slip-shod English. Dialect must 
always be represented more or less conventionally, and it loses 
least where there is least trouble expended in the reproduction 
of peculiarities of pronunciation. For the real thing in dialect 
is that part of it which is indeed characteristic of the people 
who have for themselves that form of speech. It is not the 
way in which they pronounce their words nor the words they 
use, whether these words be archaic or not. It is simply that 
turn of the phrase which expresses their turn of mind, the 
peculiarity in their way of thinking. Now in these tales you 
have no characteristic phrase: no flavour that is new to you. 
Kent is too near to London, and the speakers would find the 
same language spoken around them if they should move to 
the regions of the forty-pound-a-year house in the nearer 
suburbs. Another point there is. The trick of making the 
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chief character in a story its narrator is indubitably effective. 
But when the tales are reprinted and you read one after the 
other the transition from ‘I’ to ‘I’ is made with a jerk that 
makes you unable to find yourself until you have read some 
ages. However, the tales must have interested, you will 
observe, or they would not have provoked so long a screed. 
They are indeed an excellent little series of country chronicles. 

5. George’s Mother is clever, but there is no particular story 
‘nit, and it is written in a mixture of a dialect more incompre- 
nensible than the rankest growths of the kailyard and a great 
deal uglier than sin, and an English which the author ought 
to patent. Here are some phrases : ‘The son +++ went to 
splatter water in a tin wash-basin at the sink. . . - He 
interrupted a flurry of white towel to give a glance of irritation. 
_.. He dreamed of a comprehension whose pay was the 
admirable attitude of the man of the world. .. . His blood 
was a tender current of life... . He fell (when drunk) with a 
yellow crash. A red lamp inthe street ‘threw a marvellous 
reflection on the wet pavement. It was like the death-stain of 
a soul? Other phrases of like kind might be culled from 
every page: they cannot have been easy writing, and they are 
wondrous bad reading, albeit a blessed escape trom the dialect 
used by the characters. ‘ Yehs can’t have notin’ on de level 
wid youse damn’ tanks! Youse was a reg'lar resevoiy, Tim 
Connigan! Look what yeh lef? us! Ah, say, youse was a 
dandy! What ’ayeh tink we ah? Willies?’ As to the story, 
there was an old woman whose son took to drink and got 
‘fired’ After a time she died. That is all: and of the book, 
if you are compelled to have anything to do with it, you will 
say at the end that you are very glad to have finished read- 
ing it. 

6. It may be held to be tolerably certain that however much 
the public taste in fiction may vary from time to time there 
will always be a market tor the detective story. Tastes may 
come and tastes may go, the New Woman may go the way of 
all flesh, sex questions may cease to interest, religious noveis 
may pall, but there will always be a large and delighted 
audience to acclaim any one who writes about mysterious 
crimes. A Bride Elect is the story of a young lady who, on 
the eve of her wedding to an eligible youth in the neighbour- 
hood, mysteriously disappears, leaving no trace. Various 
theories of her disappearance are of course suggested, and 
various quite innocent persons are suspected, and what the ex- 
planation finally turns out to be it is only tair that readers 
should find out for themselves. Theo Douglas, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, is a student of Wilkie Collins, and a better 
master could not be found for any one who aspires to write 
detective stories of the less sensational order. On its own 
ground 7%e Moonstone is hard to beat. A Lride /lect_reminds 
us of it a little in treatment, though the plot is otf course 
entirely different. It is written in a sober, quiet, unpretentious 
style. The characters, especially that of Miss Varney, who is 
supposed to be telling how it all happened, are clearly and 
skilfully sketched, and the plot develops in a quiet, orderly 
fashion, which cannot be too much commended. ‘The story 
itself, with its crystal-gazing and embalming of corpses, is 
rather extravagant, but extravagance is no great fault in a 
detective story. The average reader in search of light fiction 
might do worse than read A Bride Elect. 


A SAILOR-MAN 


Edited by JOHN KNOX LAUGHTON, M.A. With the 
assistance of JAMES YOUNG L. SULIVAN, Commander 
R.N,, James’s Great-grandson. Printed for the Navy 
Records Society. 


Journal of Rear-Admiral Bartholomew James, 1752-1828 


‘This volume claims to be interesting on grounds widely 
different from those on which the interest of the preceding 
publications of the Navy Records Society rests. Historically 
it is not of much moment; as an illustration of manners and 


Customs at sea in times gone by it has its value, though not of 


the higher class ; but as a sketch of character developed by 
the peculiar surroundings of the time and conditions, it is very 
interesting indeed. Weare told in the introduction that the 
late Mr. W. H. Kingston adapted portions of this ‘Journal’ ina 
novel with the title of Hurricane Hurry, and though we never 
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met with the novel we can well understand the applicability of 
the name chosen. We experience the sensation, as we read 
the ‘Journal,’ of making the acquaintance of a man generally 
in ‘a hurry—generally looking on the course of his life as a 
series of emergencies, each of which was to be separately dealt 
with and despatched as soon as possible because it had no 
connection with anything that went before it or was to come 
after it, and that the sooner it was put out of the way the 
better. Mr. Laughton warns us that we must not always trust 
to the ‘Journal’ as a writing contemporary with the dates 
given, and that even where it is contemporary it is not always 
exact. Indeed the autobiographer admits that the first part at 
least of the work was written some time after the events 
recorded took place, and when he was confined as a prisoner of 
war at Ou Trou in St. Domingo. But besides this it seems 
evident that the character of the writer has to a great extent 
coloured the narrative, so that we seem to be reading an 
old sea story worked up in such a manner as to engage 
our interest. On the other hand, the writer cannot preserve 
such a dramatic reticence as would hold us in suspense while 
we were being led up to the d@énouement. He hurries us to an 
early dénouement, and then, finding it has not come out strongly 
enough by contrast, he is disposed to pile it up over again, as 
if to convince either himself or the reader that it was a bigger 
thing in reality than he had made it appear. Thus in a de- 
scription of an early voyage across the Atlantic in the Orpheus, 
which was historically a long and unfortunate one, he finds it 
necessary to recur again and again to piling up the losses otf 
sails and of spars, and to re-imposing the troubles of fatigue 
and sickness upon the ship’s company ; but, after all, the mono- 
tony of the strongest wind and the highest sea that had ever 
combined in his experience strikes him as wanting in dramatic 
effect. Something culminating is required, and he arrives at it 
by the statement that the Orpheus experienced forty-five gales 
of wind in ninety-seven days. The real cause of the disastrous 
voyage was, however, as the editor proves, not the elements, 
but the scandalous way in which the ship had been fitted to 
encounter them, but James, in his eagerness, does not stop to 
consider such a point. 

Most events in the narrative assume a sort of gigantic 
form, but through all we have a good picture of a striking 
character in a remarkable environment. We are let into 
the secret of the casual and undecided way in which men 
then became naval officers. James actually served in a man- 
of-war in 1704. He crossed the Atlantic for the first time in 
1767 in the packet Luacannon, and aiterwards made sixteen 
voyages in the Lisbon packet Duke of York; yet it is only 
when he joins the Zorday, apparently in 1770, that he was ‘set 
adrift to take his chance in the navy,’ and for the first time 
put onauniform. In 1771 he joined the Fa/con sloop-of-war. 
bound for the West Indies, and there the tale of his adven- 
tures begins. There is a ‘little anecdote’ of how he and 
the surgeon’s mate ‘fought with their hangers until each 
was So disabled by cuts that it was mutually agreed they should 
deter the final settlement of the dispute until they were able to 
procure pistols.’ We soon get into the ‘ most violent hurricane 
ever at that time remembered in the West Indies,’ and forthwith 
pass into the orthodox love episode of the sailorman, where 
the difficulty is too many proposals to too many young ladies 
at the same timeand place. After the Orpheus voyage in 1775-6 
James was for some time closely connected with the operations 
against the revolted American colonies, but as the editor re- 
marks, the want of apprehension on the part of the auto- 
biographer of the general scope and meaning of these opera- 
tions deprives the narrative of much of the historical value it 
might otherwise have possessed. But as a personal narrative— 
as the story of an adventurous, gallant, eager sailor, with a 
literary turn and not much reflective power—there is consider- 
able charm about this period. James was, in fact, making him- 
self known, and his superiors were becoming his friends. His 
unthinking method ultimately ran him into the arms ofa hostile 
French squadron, and he spent some miserable months asa 
prisoner in the inland village in St. Domingo. Fortune after- 
wards disfavours him by the wreck of valuable prizes, and after 
a return to England he is back again on the North American 
Coast. He becomes a prisoner at the fall of Yorktown, is 
released on parole, but the end of the war places him on half- 
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The second part of the narrative deals with a series of 
struggles and failures to make a fortune out of the Mercantile 
Marine, in which the defective side of his character, its want of 
repose and reflection is brought out with great force. But 
this parting with the Navy instead of clinging to the friends he 
had made there, left him glad to take the subordinate place of 
an agent of Transports when the revolutionary war broke out. 
He went to the West Indies in this capacity under Sir John 
Jervis, and attracted the notice of that great commander by his 
untiring energy and pluck. James does not himself notice 
one of the most characteristic episodes of his life, to which the 
editor properly adverts in the appendix, and which, being so 
entirely in accord with the spirit of grim humour which underlay 
Sir John Jervis’s outward seeming, could not but have endeared 
the subordinate to the commander. James, by sheer energy 
and strength of will, was getting combatant work out of the 
merchant seamen to an extent which they thoroughly objected 
to. Remonstrances reached the admiral, who was obliged 
to take an official view of the matter. James waited until he 
got the‘malcontents into an exposed position, and as soon as the 
enemy began to fire upon them he halted them and began 
slowly to discuss the question of their complaint. A very few 
minutes was sufficient to extinguish all idea of objection for 
good. The favour with which Jervis regarded James made 
him take him as one of his lieutenants in the l’zcfory when he 
hoisted his flag on board her in the Mediterranean ; and this 
was followed up by James’s early promotion and appointment 
to the command of a succession of small vessels. He finished 
his naval career in the last of these, the prize £7 Corso, and the 
story of his cruises in her, glowing with the adventurous spirit, 
closes the narrative. Though, as we have said, we miss that 
intimate acquaintance with the inner sea-life which there was 
opportunity to give us, striking facts often encounter us in 
casual sentences. We suddenly find at p. 312 that ‘the cox- 
swain’s wife’ was living on board the little Pe¢re/ in the Medi- 
terranean, and it may be she was not the sole representative of 
her sex on board. James was always great as a social enter- 
tainer, but we are puzzled to know how he managed to dine a 
party of thirty on board the little Pe/re/ including Prince 
Augustus, and Sir William and Lady Hamilton, and to give a 
salute of twenty-one guns when the health of the Prince of 
Wales was drunk. The charming waiveté of the sailor-man 
comes out in the following tribute to Lady Hamilton. ‘The 
loyalty of that exquisite and charming woman, Lady Hamilton, 
outshone then, as upon every other occasion, the whole party ; 
for in the ecstasy of singing “‘ God save the King” in full chorus 
with the whole ship’s company, she tore her fan to pieces, and 
threw herself into such bewitching attitudes that no mortal soul 
could refrain from believing her to be an enthusiastic angel 
from heaven, purposely sent down to celebrate this pleasant, 
happy festival.’ 


CHARLES PEARSON’S ESSAYS 


Reviews and Critical Essays. By CHARLES H. PEARSON. 
London : Methuen. 


Some three years ago, there appeared a work, which revealed 
to the general reader an author of wide culture and unusual 
experience. To his friends, indeed, both in Europe and 
Australia the merits of Charles Pearson were well known, but 
it was not till the appearance of his National Life and Character 
that his name was at all familiar to the English public. The 
present volume is a republication of various articles and reviews 
by the same author, and it possesses, in a lesser degree, many of 
the qualities that made the above-mentioned work so attractive, 
It must, however, be confessed that it is much less interesting. 
From the very nature of a collection of occasional essays, there 
is a want of a connecting chain between the articles, which 
renders continuous reading somewhat tiresome business. Then, 
too, several of the essays here published might have been 
written by any competent person, whereas the charm of the 
greater work was largely due to the circumstance, that the 
author united the widest European culture with the best colonial 
experience. 

The subjects included in this volume are of the most varied 
nature, ranging from the teaching of history in the State schools 
of Victoria to a review of the slight sketches of French society 
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by the late Grenville-Murray. The editor would have done 
better ‘service both to his author and readers, had he, to a 
greater extent than he has, given the date of the original publi- 
cation of the articles, for it is evident that, had Professor Pearson 
lived to revise them, he would, in the light of subsequent events, 
have suppressed or modified many of the statements he had 
formerly made. The most interesting of the essays are those 
which best illustrate the mind and character of the writer, and 
the most casual reader would do well, by no means to neglect 
the biographical sketch of the author by Professor Strong, 
which appears at the beginning of the volume. From this we 
learn that Pearson had all the advantages of a singularly wide 
education.’ He was born in 1830, at the Church Missionary Col- 
lege, Islington, of which institution his father was then head. The 
elder Pearson seems to have been a man of greater culture than 
was usual among the Calvinistic clergy of his school and times, 
and Charles learnt many of his early lessons in religion from 
the austere and noble teaching of the Jansenist writers of Port 
Royal instead of, as is so often the case in childhood, obtaining 
his spiritual food from very inferior sources. Though, later on, 
he discarded most of the dogmas he learnt in early youth, yet 
the influence of Nicole and Arnaud remained in the austerity 
that distinguishes his pessimism from the nauseous stuff that 
sometimes bears that name. He was educated at Rugby; 
King’s College, London ; Oriel and Exeter Colleges, Oxford ; 
and in 1854 he obtained a fellowship at Oriel. Besides being 
a good classical scholar, he was acquainted with several modern 
languages, and, in addition to this wide literary knowledge, he 
had also the great benefit of scientific training, since, intending 
to take up medicine as his profession, he continued his studies 
for two extra years at Oxford fora medical degree. He was 
however, prevented by ill health from ever practising. 

His life was no less varied than his education, for, in addition 
to the professorial and journalistic work that fell to his lot, he 
was a great traveller, even before bad health and other circum- 
stances made him settle in Australia. His favourite subject 
was history, which he valued chiefly for the moral lessons} it 
conveys to the country and individual alike. From this point 
of view, his lecture on the teaching of history in the State 
schools of Victoria is especially interesting. He here shows 
himself well acquainted with the limitations of a child’s mind ; 
he recommends the telling of picturesque and stirring anec- 
dotes rather than the study of institutions, the nature of which 
is not understood by the very young. Indeed, for one who had 
received a scientific training, he carries this tendency sur- 
prisingly far when he half excuses the invention and publica- 
tion of the story of the ship Za Vengeur going down into the 
depths with colours flying and its crew cheering for the 
Republic. Surely the revolutionary authorities might have 
found many an instance of real heroism without taxing the 
fertile imagination of Barére. Pearson’s austerity would have 
been much improved, at least in its application, had he pos- 
sessed a greater sense of humour. His strictures on the 
English caricatures of Napoleon strike one as a trifle too 
solemn, Doubtless these skits were coarse, often unjust and 
always savage, but surely much excuse may be found for the 
caricaturists of a nation engaged in a deadly struggle with an 
enemy, who, if he was the greatest man of the century, as our 
author seems to consider, was likewise one of the meanest. In 
fact, both in this article and in that on Bismarck, there is a 
little prejudice shown against a certain roughness which, it is 
to be feared, is very necessary in this workaday world of ours. 
It may be that this over great delicacy was the result of bad 
health, for, in spite of his wide experiences of life, he ever 
remained essentially a student, in some respects almost a 
schoolboy ; for what can be more juvenile than the conviction 
which always possessed him of the essential selfishness of Con- 
servatism? His political experiences in Australia might at 
least have taught him that selfishness was the monopoly of no 
single party. 

Of the biographical sketches those most open to objection 
are the two articles on Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Sheridan. 
Although by no means blind to the faults, which marred alike 
the character and career of Sheridan, he yet endeavours to 
place him among our greatest statesmen, giving him even the 
preference over Burke. Still more unfairly he quotes with ap- 
proval a brutal attack by Sheridan on Dr. Johnson, in the 
course of which one of the sturdiest characters in the history 
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of our literature is called ‘a time-server void of principle,’ and 
his repentance for his sins of frailty condemned as the grossest 
of hypocrisy. This doubtless was Sheridan's sincere opinion, 
and he expressed it with his customary vigour, but could such 
an opinion of such a man have come from the pen of Edmund 
Burke? The articles on ‘Renan’ and ‘The Court of Napo- 
leon’ are interesting, though not peculiarly so. A remark in 
the first-named appears almost innocent in its simplicity, for in 
‘t he condemns the Roman Church for not keeping Kenan 
within the fold. It is difficult to imagine any Christian corpo- 
ration with pretensions to orthodoxy, much less the greatest 
of historic Churches, retaining the author of La Vie de Jésus 
within its pale. Others of the articles contain much that 
should be attractive to many a reader ; the essay on ‘ Mazzini’ 
is interesting from the tenderness the writer shows to a sincere 
if fanatic revolutionary, whose vague but noble aspirations for 
a credible religion found much sympathy in Pearson’s own 


mind. 


BABYLONIAN SORCERY 


Babylonian Magic and Sorcery. By L. W. KING. London : 
Luzac. 


The place of magic in the social life of Oriental nations even 
at the present day is very large. The Arab who believes in 
nothing, not even in Allah, is yet grossly superstitious. The 
average Moslem thinks himself the subject of all kinds of 
incantations and is surrounded by jinns and malignant beings 
of many kinds. His air is full of them and his days are lucky 
and unlucky according to what seem to be the most trivial 
accidents. An English officer in Egypt who habitually salutes 
with his left hand brings misfortune upon his men. The 
Maltese are quite as superstitious as their African neighbours 
and there is little improvement in this respect in Sicily and 
Naples. Every action is governed by omens, and if this is the 
case among people who have had for centuries the advantage 
of Christian teaching, or of the monotheism of the Koran, we 
can judge how, under the influence of the degraded religions of 
Assyria, or of Egypt, magic and sorcery were as much part of 
the daily life of the people as bread or water. Innumerable 
hieroglyphic texts exist in which we find lists of signs and 
tokens and observances calculated to bring good fortune to the 
votary. With cuneiform writing the Assyrians inherited the 
superstitions of their predecessors the Chaldeans and a large 
collection of tablets in the British Museum, brought from 
Kuyunjik, is inscribed with prayers and religious compositions, 
more or less magical in character, composed or gathered for 
Ashurbanipal, who reigned at Nineveh in the seventh century 
BC. Dr. Wallis Budge in his History of Esarhaddon gives 
many examples of the mention of fortunate months and 
favourable days. Esarhaddon was the immediate predecessor 
of Ashurbanipal. 

The texts published by Mr. King are lithographed at the end 
of the book and are extremely clear. Reading a tablet, however 
clear, is always troublesome. The light must be good and 
must fall in one particular direction. When the tablet is 
broken or the writing defaced reading becomes a severe task 
even to the best scholars. The printed part of this work 
Contains a learned introduction, followed by the transliteration 
- the series of documents which Mr. King distinguishes as 

The Prayers of the Lifting of the Hand.’ They are in a kind 
of meter, ‘a rough form of verse and half verse,’ sometimes 
indicated by the grouping of signs on the tablet. The prayers 
are frequently accompanied by directions for the performance 
of ceremonies and the observance of certain rites. By far the 
most common of these injunctions is to bid the votary to burn 
imcense. ‘Certain drink-offerings and libations are also of 
Common occurrence.’ From some of the longer passages we 
learn that the gods of Assyria did not disdain dates, garlic, 
corn, grain and even flowers. Fragments of gold and precious 
stones were also efficacious and both oil and pure water figure 
in the inscriptions. A knotted cord is often mentioned, but 
Mr, King does not tell us how it was used. Is something of 
the kind mentioned in Ecclesiastes; xii, 6? A cord figures 
prominently in modern funeral ceremonies in the East. 

Mr. King’s book implies a certain knowledge on the part of 
his reader. The spread of cuneiform learning, like that of 
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hieroglyphics, has been widely extended of late years, and, 
though hieroglyphics are child’s-play in comparison with the 
writing of Mesopotamia, the study continues to be largely taken 
up. Such books as this show a confidence in the culture and 
intelligence of the public which we must hope is justified. Of 
the interest of these religious texts there can be no doubt, and 
we need only quote a few lines to prove that some of the tablets 
contain passages of poetry of a high order. In an address to 
the goddess Tasmitu, we read :— 

‘OQ Goddess, who causeth her word to be obeyed, who 
appeaseth the anger of God, who heareth prayer and supplica- 
tion, who accepteth petition and sighing.’ 

Again, in a prayer to Ishtar :— 

‘Speak and let the word be heard! Let the word I speak, 
when I speak, be propitious! Let health of body and joy of 
heart be my daily portion! My days prolong, life bestow: let 
me live, let me be perfect, let me behold thy divinity! When 
I plan let me attain.’ 

And once more, in a prayer to Ninib :— 

‘Let my cry find acceptance before thee! Deal favourably 
with me who fear thee! Thy face have I beheld, let me have 
prosperity! Thou art pitiful! Truly pity me! Take away 
my sin, my iniquity remove !’ 

The lithography and printing are exceedingly good and clear, 
and we must regret that they are not executed in England, but 
at Munich. The whole volume cannot fail to be useful to the 
learner of cuneiforms, and with its dictionary and list of names 
may be described as a ‘ compendium.’ 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. Laird Clowes’s object in publishing Zhe Naval Pocket- 
Book (London : Tower Publishing Co.) is, he informs us, to 
provide in handy form a more full and exhaustive collection 
of facts and figures relating to the modern navies of all 
countries than has ever yet appeared in any country. We 
may say that he has very fairly succeeded. The book is 
rightly described as a pocket-book, and it does appear to 
compress within its four hundred and fifty extremely thin pages 
a greater amount of information of the particular kind involved 
than is to be found elsewhere. Mr. Laird Clowes can always 
be commended for his industry, and no other naval writer 
may be better trusted for exactness of data. He has been, 
therefore, peculiarly qualified to compile such a compendium 
as this is. There cannot be said to be any great degree 
of novelty in the production, for this sort of book is becoming 
more or less like a dictionary of which the form cannot 
vary much. Brassey and Durassier have led the way where 
Mr. Laird Clowes now treads; and if he did not improve the 
pace there would be no opening at all for him. But he has 
really improved the pace. He has classed his ships, which 
Brassey’s Annual does not do, and about most of them the 
information is fullerthan usual. Itisalsobetter. For instance, 
instead of giving sometimes the date of launch, and sometimes 
the date of completion of ships, he invariably endeavours to 
give the date of their being laid down. This is really the 
important date, as it more nearly approximates to that of the 
completion of design, which, for comparative purposes, is the 
important point. He gives also the two horse-powers, and the 
two speeds, distinguishing those due to natural and to forced 
draught ; and the two coal capacities—stowage and endurance 
for legend weight, and stowage and endurance for maximum 
weight. There are details of hull and so on which are not to 
be found save by laborious inquiry elsewhere, and he has been 
able to add generally the complement which the ship carries. 
There is a very fair table of the relative strength of the various 
fleets of the world, and many other necessary or useful tables 
towards the close of the book. Altogether we have in this 
miniature volume a distinct advance in the data offered for 
handling by the student of naval affairs. 

We have learned to look with some delight for the new issues 
of the Fur and Feather Series (London : Longmans), finding 
in each the same unfailing source of pleasure in Mr, Thorburn’s 
illustrations of the birds and beasts. Other illustrations, not 
by Mr. Thorburn, are good, and would seem even better 
if they were not in such close neighbourhood with his as must 
suggest comparisons. In this comparison all but Mr, Thorburn’s 
suffer. The present volume, on 7/e Hare, is printed on a plan 
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similar to that on which preceding volumes have been arranged. 
The Rev. H. A. Macpherson gives us the natural history of 
which he writes most pleasantly and lightly. Mr. Gerald 
Lascelles tells us about the shooting of the hare. Mr. Richard- 
son writes with knowledge about coursing. With Mr. E. H. 
Longman we enjoy ourselves in a good run with beagles ; and 

Mr. J. S. Gibbons describes for us hunting by the harrier pack. 

Then, when we have caught our hare in one of these many 

ways we proceed to cook him, in as many more, under Colonel 

Kenny Herbert’s guidance. It is all very readable. That which 

strikes us most about the volume is that none of the various 

writers, no matter what his special branch, can get through it 

without telling us stories of how the hare is poached. In 

these anecdotes there is much that is amusing. At the same time 

there is much that is repeated. But no matter ; on the whole we 

have here a book we may be grateful for. Gratitude is due to any 

man who can teach us how to cook a hare so as to make it pala- 

table ; and this Colonel Kenny Herbert claims to do—even fora 

blue hare. Mr. Macpherson is thoroughgoing in his condem- 

nation of the Hares and Rabbits Bill, which he styles Sir 

William Harcourt’s ‘ mischievous and uncalled-for legislation.’ 

While most of the book is so good, we notice one omission 

of some moment. Why, in a work that claims to treat exhaust- 

ively of the hare of the British Islands, do we have no dis- 

cussion or instruction about the management of a hare farm? 

Such a farm is prosperously conducted on Salisbury Plain, and 

we fancy that many might have been grateful for some hints 

from one or other of those who have had experience in this 

direction, and might have preferred a few pages devoted to this 

subject to some of the twice told, if amusing, tales of poachers 

and their doings. 

It is very pleasant to meet Handy Andy (London: Mac- 
millan) again costumed excellently in binding, print and 
decoration. By which last word we mean the illustrations. 
Here and there Mr. Brock goes against our own preconceived 
notions of certain characters, notably of O’Grady. But that is 
really a matter of mere prejudice, and it is incontestable that 
in many cases Mr. Brock’s humour is not less in excellence 
than his draughtsmanship. Lover himself illustrated the 
book, a fact of which Mr. Whibley in his introduction takes 
no count, and his illustrations were as shocking as were Mr. 
Thackeray’s of the Deuceace episode in the Yellowplush Papers. 
Thackeray, however, knew what he meant to convey, though 
at that time he had very little mastery of drawing ; and Mr. F, 
Barnard, in his capital illustrations for the Smith Elder edition, 
took Thackeray’s hints and put them into workmanlike shape. 
Mr. Brock might have done the same by Lover, but very likely 
he never saw Lover's illustrations, which, indeed, are not 
commonly to be met with. The shortcomings of Lover’s illus. 
trations are the more curious because, as Mr. Whibley points 
out in his preface, Lover ‘commenced artist’ before he took to 
the pen ; and if Mr. Whibley had confined himself to matters 
of fact, so easily ascertained as this, his preface would have 
gained in value. There is a false note in Mr, Whibley’s 
criticism, even when its gist is by no means unsound. Here is 
an instance of unsoundness and of the tawdriest of would-be 
humourous styles combined. ‘The serious blot upon the work 
is the serious hero, Edward O'Connor. He is a sort of Mr. 
Barlow, caught young, and he should have worn side-whiskers 
and check trousers.’ And one can but answer to such a 
laborious attempt at sarcasm, why? A sentimental hero is apt 
to be a stick and young O’Connor is rather better drawn than 
the general run of such sticks. It is only fair to add that if Mr, 
Whibley is not himself the least humourous he appreciates 
Lover’s humour, which to be sure is more rollicking than 
recondite. 

The Author of The Fightin Dame Europa’s School was, it 
is recorded, included by the late Charles Reade in a list of 
people who had written one successful book, and could not 
possibly ever write another. Be that as it may he did write a 
book called Zom Pippin’s Wedding, which had odd and 
pleasing flashes of humour and feeling, but was too largely 
composed of stuff which lacked humour and was marked by 
ineptness and by coarseness of perception and touch. The 
author’s present work, which bears the sub-title of ‘A Trip from 
Mount Olympus to London, related by the Personal Conductor 
of the Party,’ is wholly humourous in intention, giving no oppor- 
tunity for such real hints of pathos as were found in the case 
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of the hideous girl in Zom Pippin. Far be it from us in these 
days of new humour to say that Venus and Cupid (London: 
Dent) will not be considered humourous by many readers. To 
us it is one of the most exasperating attempts at being funny 
which we have ever been unlucky enough to fall in with, and 
the offence is only aggravated by the thin streak of cleverness 
which deludes one into going through the book, hoping from time 
to time that in the course of a few pages the author may drop 
his vulgarity and become amusing. But this is not to be—the 
wit of the gods and goddesses calling Jupiter ‘the Jew,’ of 
Venus addressing Cupid as ‘ Q,’ of Hercules dropping his h’s 
as an equivalent for an uncouth Greek dialect—this, expert 
credite, this and nothing better is the kind of stuff that occupies 
three hundred and seven dreary pages. Perhaps it might have 
been possible (for some one else) to extract a kind of fun, 
genre Orphée aux Enfers, out of the descent of the gods and 
goddesses to earth, their engagement in a kind of variety show, 
and the scrapes that they get into. In the hands of the author 
of Dame Europa the whole thing is stupid and displeasing, 
Perhaps the worst part, especially to those who know /xion in 
Heaven, is the glimpse of Olympus. As for the rest there is 
only one writer, Mr. W. W. Story, who has found the only 
possible road, through delicate fancy and humour, to suc- 
cessfully bringing the Olympian deities into the resorts of 
earth. For such an enterprise inadequate clowning will never 
do. 

The Oxford University Press and Messrs. W.lliam Clarke 
and Sons must share the credit of producing the Oxford Thum) 
Prayer Book with Hymns, Ancient and Modzrn in a miniature 
form, which is a triumph of printing and binding, if not of 
nomenclature. It is admirably adapted to the use of persons 
who are fashionable enough to go to church on bicycles. 
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